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ALBANIA. 14 Apr.—Espionage Trial. Seven Albanians charged with 
espionage on behalf of the west were sentenced to death by a military 
tribunal in Tirana. Another accused was sentenced to eleven years’ 
imprisonment. 


ARAB LEAGUE. 6 Apr.—Following the conclusion of the twenty-first 
session of the League Council, a statement was issued announcing that 
Arab Governments would ‘stand together in resisting any aggression 
directed against them’. At an earlier meeting of the session the Council 
had recommended that diplomatic representations be made to the U.S. 
Government against continued assistance to Israel which made possible 
Israel aggression against Arabs. 

Yemen and Aden Federation. The Council had also adopted a 
resolution asking the nine Aden Protectorate territories to refuse to 
commit themselves to any plan which was contradictory to the national 
spirit and which might separate them from their Arab colleagues, 
especially in the Yemen, and offering to co-operate with the Yemen in 
assisting the rulers of the territories to strengthen their positions and 
preserve their integrity. 

Jordan Waters. A plan for the development of the Jordan waters had 
been approved by the Council, and referred to the Arab Governments 
concerned for study. 


ARGENTINA. g Apr.—Germany. Dr Erhardt, the west German 
Minister of Economics, and Argentine officials signed an agreement 
pledging maximum trade between the two countries. 

19 Apr.—Gen. Perén said in a speech at Buenos Aires that the ‘state 
of internal war’ (which had ruled since the abortive military rising of 
September 1951) would continue indefinitely. He was not going to lift it 
so long as there were men who wanted to overthrow the Government 
violently. The speech contained an attack on the Anglo-Argentine 
Tramways Company and other British transport concerns. 


AUSTRALIA. 1 Apr.—Royal Tour. The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh left Australia for the Cocos Islands after a two months’ tour 
of Australia. 

Apr.—Dockers who were loading tommy-guns and bombs for 
Indo-China at Sydney walked off after passing a resolution protesting 
against loading munitions. ; 

8 Apr.—Members of the Waterside Workers’ Federation again 
refused to load arms and munitions into the merchant ship Radnor. 

The Minister for Labour, Mr Holt, told Parliament that the stop- 
page of work in the Radnor had been inspired by Communist leadership 
in the Waterside Workers’ Federation. 

9 Apr.—Hydrogen Bomb. In a statement in Parliament Mr Menzies, 
Prime Minister, said that until an effective international system for the 
control and inspection of atomic weapons had been devised it would be 
folly for the free world to abandon the development of atomic weapons 
and so concede the field of atomic destruction to others. The demo- 
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cratic countries should be thankful for the costly effort undertaken by 
the United States to maintain world leadership in the atomic field, and 
Australia would no more put pressure on the United States to stop its 
atomic programme than would Australia’s allies. It was possible that the 
Soviet Union’s knowledge of the superiority the free world possessed 
might bring the Communist countries to accept a genuine and effective 
system of control and a collaborative structure for the establishment and 
preservation of peace. Seen in this light, the recent American experi- 
ments had been a great contribution to the psychology of peace. Nothing 
was more false than to think America had adopted a posture of war. 
President Eisenhower had shown a generous willingness to share 
knowledge with other peoples for the civil use of atomic power. 

Hydro-Electric Contract. The Minister for National Development 
announced that a contract for work to cost £A25 m. on the Snowy 
Mountains hydro-electric project had been awarded to a group of 
American companies. He said the dollar cost would be surprisingly low 
as most of the expense would be in labour costs. 

10 Apr.—Service men were detailed to load arms and munitions into 
the Radnor for Indo-China. 

Defence. The Minister for Defence announced that the Govern- 
ment would concentrate on building up the Air Force and would 
reduce the strength of the Army and Fleet Air Arm. The Navy would 
concentrate on surface anti-submarine ships. 

12 Apr.—Ceylon. The Minister for External Affairs announced a 
further Australian grant of £A50,000 to Ceylon, in the form of irriga- 
tion equipment and flour, to assist her in food production schemes. 
Proceeds of the sale of the flour in Ceylon were to be used to defray costs 
of the scheme. The gift brought the total of Australian aid to Ceylon to 
{£A1,200,000. 

13 Apr.—Soviet Espionage. Mr Menzies announced in the House 
of Representatives that Mr V. M. Petrov, who had been Third Secretary 
and Consul in the Soviet Embassy since 1951, had asked for, and been 
granted, political asylum in Australia, and that, in consequence of 
information he had laid before the Government, it had been decided 
to appoint a royal commission to investigate evidence of espionage and 
attempted subversion in Australia. Mr Menzies said that Mr Petrov 
had been carrying out in Australia the functions of the Russian Ministry 
of State Security, the M.V.D. 

16 Apr.—United Kingdom. Meat Agreement. The Minister for 
Commerce announced an agreement with the British Government under 
which the latter guaranteed specified minimum prices for Australian 
meat exports to Britain during 1954-5 after the change from bulk 
purchase to private trade. 

17 Apr.—Mr Casey on Geneva conference and Australian policy 
(see Malaya). 

Ig Apr.—Mrs Petrov. Mrs Petrov, the wife of the former Soviet 
diplomat who was granted political asylum on 13 April, left Sydney air- 
Port en route for Moscow in the company of Soviet Embassy officials, 
but on arrival at Darwin asked for political asylum. Crowds at Sydney 
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Australia (continued) 
had tried to prevent her leaving and declarations were taken from people 
who said they had heard her say she did not want to leave. 

20 Apr.—Mrs Petrov. In a statement to the press on Mrs Petrov, 
Mr Menzies said that before she left Sydney her husband, Mr Vladimir 
Petrov, had asked by letter for a private interview with his wife and had 
received a reply written by Mrs Petrov and forwarded by the Soviet 
Embassy, refusing the interview as she feared falling into a trap, On 
19 April the Soviet Ambassador had made inquiries of the External 
Affairs Department concerning press reports and had been given an 
assurance by the acting Minister for External Affairs that the Govern- 
ment’s actions would be regulated by the recognized rules of inter- 
national law with regard to the movements of diplomatic persons, but 
it reserved its sovereign rights to grant political asylum upon request. 
Before Mrs Petrov’s departure Mr Menzies had considered the posi- 
tion with the Attorney-General and the acting Minister of External 
Affairs, and they had agreed that no pressure of any kind must be put 
on Mrs Petrov to induce her to remain, but that should she seek asylum 
and the protection of the Government the request would be granted, and 
that security officers and police should intervene to prevent any assault 
or violence from whatever source. 

The captain of the aircraft and the management of the line saw noth- 
ing to suggest forcible abduction at Sydney airport, otherwise they 
would have refused access to the plane. During the journey to Darwin 
at Mr Menzies’ instruction, the pilot of the plane had had a conversation 
with Mrs Petrov and had reported that she was very tired, that she 
seemed afraid of the Soviet officials travelling with her, who were 
armed, and that she would like to stay in Australia. At Darwin Airport 
Mrs Petrov told the senior officer of the Northern Territory that 
she wanted to stay in Australia, but did not believe that her husband 
was alive. Arrangements were then made for her to telephone to her 
husband, and she then repeated her request for asylum which was 
granted. The Soviet officials had attempted to interfere with the offi- 
cer’s conversation with Mrs Petrov and had been disarmed by the 
police. 

The Soviet Ambassador called on the Acting Minister for External 
Affairs to protest against what he described as an armed assault on 
diplomatic couriers and also against the detention of Mrs Petrov, a 
Soviet official. The Acting Minister said that he would arrange for the 
Ambassador to receive the full text of Mr Menzies’ statement. 

21 Apr.—Mr Petrov. The Soviet Embassy delivered a Note to the 
Department of External Affairs stating that as a result of a detailed 
examination it had been established that Mr Petrov had been mis- 
appropriating by forgery large sums of State money, thus committing 
a criminal act. The Note asked the Department to detain Petrov as 4 
criminal and hand him over to the Soviet Embassy. The Note also 
stated that the provocative statements made by or attributed to Petrov 
were without foundation and that documents alleged to have been 
transferred to the Australian authorities might be forgeries, ‘fabricated 
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on the instructions of all those who are interested in the deterioration 
of Soviet-Australian relations’. 

Mr Menzies, commenting on the Note, said that the Department 
would ask for particulars of the alleged thefts. From the moment of 
Petrov’s departure he had been awaiting charges of theft and forgery 
which were strictly to the pattern of the Gouzenko case in Canada. The 
allegation that Petrov was a criminal completely contradicted the 
Embassy’s first story that he had been kidnapped by the Australian 
authorities. 

The recall to Russia of Mr Platkais, a Soviet attaché, and Mr Antonov, 
correspondent of the Tass agency, was announced. 


AUSTRIA. 2 Apr.—U.S.S.R. The Soviet authorities informed the 
Government that they had arrested a Russian officer who was alleged 
to have shot and seriously wounded an Austrian disabled ex-service 
man on 28 March. The Government had protested against the incident. 


BELGIUM. 12 Apr.—General Election. The results of the general 
election of 11 April were announced. The figures for seats in the 
Chamber were as follows: Christian Socialists 95 (previously 108); 
Socialists 86 (77); Liberals 25 (20); Communists 4 (7); others 2. The 
Christian Social Party lost their majority in both Houses. M. Van 
Houtte, Prime Minister, tendered his Government’s resignation and 
was asked by the King to remain in office to deal with current affairs. 

20 Apr.—M. Van Acker, a former Socialist Prime Minister, was 
asked by the King to form a Government and agreed to form a Socialist- 
Liberal coalition. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 3 Apr.—Dr Jagan, leader of the People’s Pro- 
gressive Party, was arrested for defying an order restricting his move- 
ments to the Georgetown area. 

4 Apr.—Mrs Janet Jagan and eight other members of the P.P.P., 
including Martin Carter and Rory Westmaas, were arrested on a 
~~ of holding an illegal procession in protest against the arrest of 

t Jagan. 

5 Apr.—Dr Jagan was released on bail and subsequently rearrested 
with about twenty of his supporters for leading an illegal demonstration. 

7 Apr.—The Georgetown magistrate refused an application for bail 
for Dr Jagan. About six people were later arrested during a meeting of 
protest. 

12 Apr.—Dr Jagan was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
violating the order restricting his movements to the Georgetown area. 

Demonstrators protesting against the sentence on Dr Jagan clashed 
with the police who had to use tear gas to disperse them. 

13 Apr.—Further clashes with the police took place and fifty-one 
arests were made. 

The Governor declared the whole country a ‘proclaimed area’. 

Dr Jagan and six others were sentenced to a fine of $100 each or two 
months’ imprisonment for leading an illegal procession on 5 April. 
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BURMA. g Apr.—Indian-Burmese Financial Agreement (se 
India). 


CANADA. 5 Apr.-—Finance. The Government issued a White Paper 
giving the nation’s accounts for the year just ended on 31 March. It 
showed that the year ended with a surplus of $10 m.—$14 m. less than 
the surplus for 1952-3. The gross national product of about $24,300 m. 
was an increase of almost 4 per cent. : 

6 Apr.—Hydrogen Bomb. Mr Pearson, Minister for External 
Affairs, said that the Government had expressed its anxiety about the 
hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific and had asked the U.S. Govern- 
ment for all possible information on the effects of the tests and plans for 
future tests. 

Trade. Mr Abbott, Finance Minister, appealed to the United States 
in his Budget speech to ‘continue to provide effective leadership’ in 
seeking freer trade and payments. 

8 Apr.—Joint U.S.-Canadian defence measures (see United States), 


CEYLON. 10 Apr.—Royal Tour. The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh arrived in Ceylon in the course of their Commonwealth tour. 

12 Apr.—The Queen opened Parliament. 

Australian aid (see Australia). 

21 Apr.—The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh left Ceylon for 
’ Aden. 

Governor-General. It was announced that the Queen, on the 
recommendation of Her Government in Ceylon, had approved the 
appointment of Sir Oliver Goonetilleke as Governor-General in suc- 
cession to Lord Soulbury, from 17 July 1954. 


CHINA. 4 Apr.—Food Shortage. The Peking newspaper, People's 
Daily, stated that owing to the inefficiency of the relief work the influx of 
peasants into the cities had not abated. Other Communist newspapers 
had estimated that more than 200 m. people had been affected by the 
food shortage. Unscrupulous merchants and anti-Communist elements 
were accused of sabotaging the food programme. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 1 Apr.—Prague Radio announced that eleven 
railway officials had been found guilty of treason, espionage, and sabot- 
age. The principal defendant was sentenced to death, two others to life 
imprisonment, and the rest to terms of from five to eleven years’ hard 


labour. 


EGYPT. 3 Apr.—Demonstrations. The two universities in Caifo 
were closed following demonstrations by students and teachers in favour 
of a return to parliamentary life and the abdication of the Council of 
the Revolution. beer 
Israel. Border Incident. A protest was made to the Mixed Armistice 
Commission regarding an incident on 2 April in which Israeli troops 
were alleged to have crossed the border and killed three Egyptians. 
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4 Apr.—Condemnation of Israel by Mixed Armistice Commission 
see Israel). 

5 mi Salah Salem, Minister of National Guidance, an- 
nounced that the Government’s programme included measures to 
purge the press of corrupt elements and to exclude from political life 
persons responsible for the corrupt practices of previous Governments. 
The deans of universities were to be given unlimited authority to 
maintain order among students and to ensure their regular attendance at 
lectures. 

6 Apr.—Disorders. In a clash between students and police at 
Alexandria shots were fired and eleven persons injured. Several students 
were arrested. 

Welfare Programme. The Council of the Revolution announced its 
decision to begin immediately on welfare projects estimated to cost 
fE14:5 m. They included a £E5-5 m. scheme to provide drinking 
water for towns and villages of a population of 3 m. and a £E4-6 m. 
scheme to provide 200 combined education-health units each consisting 
of a school, a hospital, and a child welfare centre. Major Salem said 
the whole programme would be completed within a year. 

Major Mohieddin. Major Khaled Mohieddin, one of the twelve 
officers of the Council of the Revolutionary Command and a left-wing 
Socialist, left for Paris on a mission connected with Egyptian national 
production (see also 31 March). 

11 Apr.—Egyptian-Israeli Dispute. The Egyptian delegation 
walked out of a meeting of the Egyptian-Israeli truce committee after 
Colonel Hommel, the American chairman, had refused them an 
adjournment of twenty-four hours to study the details of Israeli com- 
plaints. The committee called on Egypt to end aggressive acts along the 
demarcation line in the Gaza area. 

13 Apr.—Sudan. The Minister of Public Works announced that the 
Egyptian and Sudanese Governments had agreed in principle on the 
need to amend the Nile waters agreement of 1929. He said the Sudan 
now needed a much larger share in the waters than she was given under 
that agreement. 

16 Apr.—Action Against Former Ministers. Thirty-eight leading 
politicians who had served as Ministers between 6 February 1942 and 
23 July 1952 and were members of the Wafd, Liberal-Constitutional, 
or Saadist parties, were deprived by the Government of political rights 
for ten years. The list included Mustapha Nahas, Serag ed-Din, and 
Salah ed-Din of the Wafd; Mohammed Hussein Heykal, former 
leader of the Liberal Constitutional Party; Ibrahim Abdul Hady, 
former leader of the Saadist Party; Nagib el Hilaly, an ex-Prime 
Minister, formerly of the Wafd; and Abdul Razzak el Sanhoury, 
president of the Council of State. Colonel Nasser explained that these 
-Ministers were individually responsible for the actions of their 
parties’ Cabinets and were therefore to blame for the corruption 
pervading Egyptian political life since 6 February 1942 (the date when 
the then British Ambassador imposed a Wafd Government). 

Press Purge. The Government dissolved the council of the Egyptian 
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Egypt (continued) 

Press Syndicate (composed of newspaper proprietors and journalists) 
and appointed a commission to purge the press of corruption. It also 
issued a list of twenty-three journalists who, it alleged, had accepted 
bribes under the old regime from ministries or the palace. The list 
included: Hussein Abdul Fath, co-proprietor of the Wafd paper, 4/ 
Misri; Ahmed Hussein, leader of the Socialist Party; and Edgar Gallad, 
director-proprietor of the fournal d’Egypte. 

Canal Zone Incidents. A British sergeant was attacked and danger- 
ously wounded by an unknown assailant near Port Fuad. Shots were 
fired into a British camp in the Suez area but no casualties were 
caused. 

17 Apr.—A British army car was ambushed at Port Said and a 
British soldier inside the car shot (he died later). The car and driver 
were seized by the attackers. 

Government Changes. It was announced after a meeting of the 
Council of the Revolutionary Command that President Nagib had asked 
Colonel Nasser, the deputy Prime Minister, to form a Cabinet. Colonel 
Nasser’s list was subsequently published and showed that six civilian 
Ministers had been dropped, including Dr Abdul Galil el-Emary, the 
Minister for Finance and Economy, Ali el Geretly, Minister of State for 
Financial Affairs, Hassan Boghdady, Minister for Commerce and 
Industry, and Hilmy Baghat Badawy, Minister of State for Economic 
Affairs. Six new Ministers and two deputy Ministers were included in 
the new Cabinet and some of the portfolios were reshuffled. Lieut.- 
Colonel Hussein Shafei, commanding officer of the Cavalry Corps 
and a member of the Council of the Revolutionary Command became 
Minister for War in place of Wing-Commander Abdul Latif Boghdady 
who was transferred to the Ministry of Municipal and Rural Affairs. 
The new Finance Minister was Abdul Hamid el-Sherif, a civilian. The 
Cabinet consisted of twenty-two members of whom seven were military 
officers. 

The resignation of Soliman Hafez, legal adviser to the President of 
the Republic, and the retirement of two Major-Generals was also 
announced. 

18 Apr.—Assumption of power by Col. Nasser. Colonel Nasser 
took over the premiership and at the same time automatically assumed 
the post of Military Governor. 

20 Apr.—Canal Zone Incidents. The Governor of Port Said 
informed the British military authorities in the Canal Zone that the 
persons believed to have made the attack on a British army vehicle on 
17 April had been arrested. The abducted driver had also been found 
by the Egyptian police and returned to the Canal Zone. 


FRANCE. 1 Apr.—Marshal Juin. The Government announced its 
decision to divest Marshal Juin of his functions as permanent military 
adviser to the Government and as military vice-president of the Superior 
Council of the French Armed Forces owing to his failure to respect the 
provisions of the decree of 6 June 1939 (obliging all senior officers ‘0 
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submit public speeches to the Minister) and to obey a summons by the 
Prime Minister to explain his speech at Auxerre on 27 March. 

Defence. The National Assembly passed the credits for National 
Defence by 302 votes to 232, the Socialists and the Communists 
opposing. The Gaullists abstained or opposed as a protest against the 
dismissal of Marshal Juin. 

2 Apr.—India. French Settlements. The Indian Ambassador was 
handed a Note complaining of the protection extended by the Indian 
authorities to M. Goubert, the deputy for French India, and his band of 
followers who had occupied two small enclaves of French territory and 
proclaimed their annexation to India (see India). 

The text of the French reply to the Indian Government’s Note of 
22 March was issued. It pointed out that the 1948 agreement provided 
that the population of the settlements should be allowed to pronounce 
on their own future, and proposed immediate talks on the conditions 
for such consultation, if necessary, under international control. It 
refused to accept as well-founded the assertion that pro-Indian elements 
were not allowed to express their opinions freely, and declared that 
recent Indian measures depriving the inhabitants of a normal economic 
life constituted an attempt to bring pressure on them. 

The Government received a telegram from M. Paquirissamypoulle, 
the senator for French India, and from a number of municipal coun- 
cillors in the settlement of Karikal, declaring public opinion to be 
firmly in favour of integration with India and calling for the cession of 
the settlement without a referendum. A personal message from the 
senator referred to the economic difficulties imposed on the population 
by the Indian restrictions, in particular the threat to impose passport 
and visa formalities for all intercourse between French enclaves, and 
asked the French Government to take steps to relieve the hardships 
caused. 

3 Apr.—French Settlements in India. Villages proclaimed 
independent (see India). 

4 Apr.—Marshal Juin. A number of arrests was made following 
demonstrations in favour of Marshal Juin at a ceremony at the tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier in honour of the French fighting men in Indo- 
China. M. Laniel, Prime Minister, and M. Pleven, Defence Minister, 
who were present, were assaulted by the demonstrators. 

N.A.T.O. In a broadcast commemorating the fifth anniversary of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, M. Bidault said that the Russian peril was a 
simple matter of divisions, aircraft, submarines, and atomic bombs; 
it would not disappear if the Soviet Union were simply incorporated as a 
partner in the N.A.T.O. system, as Russia had proposed in her Note. 
Instead, that system would lose all significance and efficacy. The western 
Powers were ready to discuss security again with the Soviet Union but 
hot at the price of their own. 

5 Apr.—N.A.T.O. condemnation of Marshal Juin (see North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization). 

6 Apr.—Mr Nehru on French settlements (see India). 

7 Apr.—Entente Cordiale: Exchange of messages (see Great Britain). 
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France (continued) 

Indo-China. It was announced that the Government had again 
urgently requested increased material aid, including aircraft, from the 
United States for Indo-China. 

Gen. de Gaulle. Speaking at a press conference, Gen. de Gaulle 
expressed support for Marshal Juin in the E.D.C. controversy and 
indignation at the N.A.T.O. motion of censure on him. The General 
said the aim of French policy should be mediation between Russia and 
the United States. This required an independent policy, the rejection 
of E.D.C., and the possession of autonomous armed forces and of 
atomic power which would make France a partner in any reprisals and 
give her a voice in any system of atomic control. If France failed to 
reconcile Russia and the United States she would then be justified in 
taking the lead in a European confederation to include Germany. 

8 Apr.—Entente Cordiale. The French and British Parliaments 
exchanged messages to mark the fiftieth anniversary of the Entente. 

9 Apr.—Indo-China. M. Laniel, Prime Minister, stated in the 
Assembly that the Government’s policy was to ‘resist victoriously’ at 
Dien Bien Phu and elsewhere in Indo-China and to ‘open negotiations 
at Geneva in complete liberty, in the hope of reaching a solution’. 
He promised that in the event of any profound and unforeseen change 
in the situation the Government would consult Parliament. M. Laniel 
recalled that the Government had on 5 March set out its conditions for a 
cease-fire and had received no answer from the Viet-Minh. 

Saar. Franco-German talks on the Saar were resumed in Paris by 
M. Maurice Schumann, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
Professor Hallstein, Secretary of State in the west German Foreign 
Office. (They continued until 11 April). . 

Trade Liberalization. The Government announced its decision to 
increase immediately from 18 to 53 per cent the proportion of French 
imports freed from quantitative control, and it declared its intention 
to raise this percentage to 63 per cent by 1 November. 

10 Apr.—French Settlements in India. Seizure of enclaves by 
Communists and others (see India). 

11 Apr.—Indo-China. Emperor Bao Dai of Viet-Nam arrived for 
discussions with the French Government. 

12 Apr.—India. French Settlements. The Foreign Ministry 
announced that it had received a Note from the Indian Government 
demanding the transfer de facto of administration over the French 
settlements in India as a preliminary to any agreement on sovereignty. 

13 Apr.—Britain and E.D.C. An agreement on British association 
with E.D.C. was signed in Paris by representatives of Great Britain 
and the six countries on the E.D.C. interim committee (see p. 242 for 
terms.) 

The agreement was reported to have aroused Cabinet dissensions, and 
M. Laniel, Prime Minister, issued a statement promising a parliamentary 
debate on the three ‘pre-conditions’ for French ratification of E.D.C. 
—British association with the Community, American support, and 4 
Saar settlement. 
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A subsequent statement by the Gaullist group of deputies after 
consultation with their Ministers in the Government stated that they 
had unanimously adopted a motion regretting ‘the procedure em- 
ployed’ in presenting the British agreement to the Government ‘un- 
expectedly, and after awaiting the departure of Parliament on holiday’, 
and considering its signature as not implying Government approval, 
but only as ‘noting the British Government’s intentions’, which ‘in no 
way correspond to the indispensable conditions for the effective 
participation by Great Britain in the security and political equilibrium 
of Europe’. The motion reaffirmed the absolute opposition of the 
group to E.D.C. and said that its continued participation in the 
Government could in no circumstances be reconciled with any Govern- 
ment initiative ‘tending to weigh in favour of ratification’. 

United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, arrived in Paris. 

14 Apr.—Indo-China: Franco-U.S. Statement. A statement 
issued after talks between Mr Dulles and M. Bidault, Foreign Minister, 
said that Mr Dulles had expressed admiration for the heroic French 
resistance to Communist aggression in Indo-China. “The issue in this 
conflict is the independence of the three Associated States within the 
French Union, an independence which is to be consecrated by new 
treaties.’ They had noted with regret that on the eve of the Geneva 
conference Communist aggression, which had reached a new paroxysm 
in Viet-Nam, notably at Dien Bien Phu, had been renewed against 
Laos and had spread to Cambodia. They agreed that the prolongation 
of the war in Indo-China not only imperilled the security of the coun- 
tries directly affected but threatened the whole of south-east Asia and 
the western Pacific region, and they therefore proposed, in close 
solidarity with other interested countries, to examine the possibility of 
organizing within the framework of the U.N. Charter, a collective 
defence which would guarantee liberty, peace, and security throughout 
the region. They recognized that their essential objective at the Geneva 
conference would be to seek the re-establishment of peace in Indo-China 
with respect for the liberty of its peoples and the independence of its 
states and were convinced that in their solidarity lay their best chance of 
achieving this end. 

British Association with E.D.C. As a reply to the Gaullist motion, 
the Government published a communiqué stating categorically that it 
was bound by its signature to the U.K.-E.D.C. agreement of 13 April 
though it could not in any way bind the decision of Parliament to which 
the agreement would be submitted for approval. 

15 Apr.—E.D.C. After a meeting of the Cabinet the Government 
announced that if the negotiations on the pre-conditions for ratification 
of E.D.C. were concluded, the Government would on 18 May ask the 
conference of heads of parliamentary parties to arrange for an early 
debate on ‘the British and American guarantees, the agreement on the 
Saar, the additional protocols, and the Bonn and Paris treaties’. In the 
meantime the Foreign Minister would inform the Powers with which 
France was in negotiation of the importance of having an early answer 
to French requests. 
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France (continued) 

16 Apr.—U.S. statement of policy in regard to E.D.C. and 
N.A.T.O. (see United States). 

Abetz. It was announced that President Coty had pardoned Otto 
Abetz, the German diplomatic representative in occupied France 
during the war who was sentenced in 1949 to twenty years’ hard labour 
for war crimes. 

zo Apr.—Message from M. Laniel to Mr Nehru (see India). 

E.D.C. In an article criticizing the E.D.C. treaty in the Paris news- 
paper France Soir, M. Auriol, former President, said: ‘It is difficult to 
accept the prospect of a truncated nation in a truncated Europe face to 
face with other nations maintained whole and entire.’ He also feared 
that Germany and Italy ‘united by their territorial demands’ would 
combine to dominate the proposed European political authority and to 
involve a European army in the realization of their demands. 

21 Apr.—U.S. decision to fly French troops to Indo-China (see 
United States). 

Publication of Indian and French Notes regarding French settle- 
ments in India (see India). 

French Settlements. An ‘explanatory note on the present situation’ 
in the French settlements in India issued by the Indian Embassy was 
criticized by the Foreign Ministry as ‘tendentious’ and not susceptible 
of contributing to a mutual understanding. The claim that India had 
‘scrupulously foreborn’ from taking any steps to aggravate the situation 
and had not exerted any economic pressure was vigorously contested. 


GERMANY. 1 Apr.—East Germany. Soviet Note to Western 
Powers. Mr Mikoyan, deputy Premier of the Soviet Union and leader 
of the Soviet delegation to the Socialist Unity Party congress in Berlin, 
said that it was difficult to overestimate the significance of the latest 
Soviet Note to the western Powers (of 31 March). Its proposals dis- 
posed of two objections raised against the Soviet proposal for a Euro- 
pean collective security pact, i.e. the exclusion of the United States, 
and the domination by Russia of any purely European association or 
grouping. Acceptance would considerably ease the international situa- 
tion and would also no doubt contribute to the early solution of the 
German problem. One of the means of solving the latter was closer 
understanding between eastern and western Germany. 

West Germany. E.D.C. Treaty with Britain. The west German 
Government ratified the treaty between Britain and the six member 
States of the European Defence Community. 

2 Apr.—Poland. The Federal Government announced that it had 
suspended exports to Poland because Poland’s trade deficit with west 
Germany exceeded $7 m. 

Trade with China. A Federal Government survey stated that 
exports to China during 1953 were nine times the amount for 1952 and 
amounted to $25 m. West German imports from China increased by 
$33°3 m. 

4 Apr.—East Germany: Socialist Unity Party Congress. Hert 
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Ulbricht, deputy Prime Minister, repeated at the Socialist Unity Party 
Congress that military missions accredited to the Allied Control Council 
would be forbidden to travel in east Germany unless the Governments 
they represented established normal relations with the east German 
regime. He proposed east-west German talks on atomic weapons, 
urging that the Volkskammer and the Bundestag should adopt a joint 
resolution condemning their use. He said there was a shortage of con- 
sumer goods in east Germany and attributed this to inadequate reserves, 
but said that Russia had offered to make deliveries over and above the 
amounts specified in the agreements, including 200,000 tons of rye, 
760,000 tons of coal, 4,000 tons of coke and machinery worth 530 m. 
roubles. He suggested that trade with west Germany should be in- 
creased provided that the Federal Republic excluded the coal and steel 
pool and ‘American monopolists’, and he announced a new programme 
for more saving and higher production for export. 

5 Apr.—East Germany. Party Changes. Herr Schirdewan, a 
member of the Socialist Union Party politburo, announced at the party 
congress that the posts of joint chairmen of the party had been sup- 
pressed at the suggestion of President Pieck. He also announced several 
expulsions, including that of Herr Hetmanniuk, president of the patents 
and inventions office. 

6 Apr.—Berlin. War Criminals. Representatives of the High Com- 
mission met in Berlin to discuss possible alleviation in the conditions of 
detention of the seven major war criminals in Spandau prison. The 
western representatives put forward certain proposals which the 
Soviet representative undertook to study. 

7 Apr.—East Germany. Herr Ulbricht was unanimously elected 
first secretary of the Socialist Unity Party by the newly appointed 
central committee of ninety-one members. 

West Germany. East German Claim to Sovereignty. The 
Bundestag accepted unanimously a resolution refusing to recognize the 
right of the Soviet Union to create a sovereign east German State. It 
declared that the Federal Government was the only freely elected body 
and therefore had the sole right to represent the German people. Dr 
Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, told the House that the Soviet action of 
25 March was designed to deepen and perpetuate the rift between east 
and west Germany. The division of Germany was contrary to the treaty 
obligations accepted by the Occupying Powers in 1945. The east 
German Government had established itself by treachery and force: it 
was at least as despotic as the Nazi regime, and was run exclusively by 
the Socialist Unity Party which was hated by the great majority of the 
18 m. east Germans and which had only retained its power during the 
revolt of June 1953 by employing brutally repressive methods. 

Berlin. The former Wehrmacht General von Manteuffel addressed a 
meeting in the French sector in spite of attempts by east German 
agitators to break it up. About forty arrests were made. Gen. von 
Manteuffel spoke in favour of the European Defence Community as a 
step towards European unity and the prevention of war. 

8 Apr.—Status of East Germany. The allied High Commission, 
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Germany (continued) 
representing the British, French, and U.S. Governments in Germany, 
issued a statement declaring that the Soviet announcement of 25 March 
‘appears to have been intended to create the impression that sovereignty 
has been granted to the German Democratic Republic. It does not 
alter the actual situation in the Soviet Zone. The Soviet Government 
still retains effective control there’. The three Governments would 
continue to regard the Soviet Union as the Power responsible for the 
Soviet Zone. They did not recognize the sovereignty of the east German 
regime, which was not based on free elections, and did not intend to 
deal with it as a Government. They believed that this attitude was 
shared by other States who, like themselves, would continue to recog- 
nize the Government of the Federal Republic as the only freely elected 
and legally constituted Government in Germany. The Soviet action 
would not deter the three Governments from their determination to 
work for the reunification of Germany as a free and sovereign nation. 

g Apr.—West Germany. Tax Reform. The Bundesrat (Upper 
House) rejected Herr Schiffer’s proposal that the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share in the yield of income and corporation taxes should be 
increased from 38 to 40 per cent, and proposed instead that it should be 
cut to 35 per cent. They also rejected his proposal for a clause to allow 
further revision of these proportions in favour of the Federal Treasury 
and recommended arrangements to revise them in favour of the 
Lénder if it were found that the Federal Treasury were getting more 
than it needed. They turned down the proposal for separate income 
tax and corporation tax, but accepted the idea of a supplement to these 
taxes, proposing, however, that it should be available to the Lénder 
equally and should not be under exclusive federal control. 

Saar talks (see France). 

West German-Argentine trade agreement (see Argentine). 

1x Apr.—West Germany. Italy. It was announced that Signor 
Rizzo, the Italian Ambassador, had assured the Federal Government 
that the Italian Government regarded the Federal Republic as the only 
legally valid, free, and lawfully elected German Government. 

12 Apr.—Visit of Herr Bliicher to London (see Great Britain). 

West Germany. Vereinigte Stahlwerke. The Allied High Com- 
mission announced a series of agreements, concluded after discussion 
with the Federal Government, in connection with the reorganization of 
the steel firm, Vereinigte Stahlwerke. 

14 Apr.—Berlin. Kidnapping Incident. The west Berlin police 
stated that Dr A. Truchnovié, a Berlin representative of a White 
Russian emigrants’ organization, was kidnapped on the night of 1 3 April 
from the British sector. Another person, Herr Heinz Glaske, chairman 
of the Wilmersdorf district Returned Prisoners’ Association whom Dr 
Truchnovié was visiting at the time, had also disappeared. The east 
German wireless broadcast an announcement of the Ministry of the 
Interior that Dr Truchnovié had voluntarily surrendered to the east 
German secret police. 

15 Apr.—The three western commandants sent a protest to Mr 
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Dengin, the representative of the Soviet High Commission in Berlin, 
against the kidnapping of Dr Truchnovié and Herr Glaske. 

East Germany’s Status. Mr Semionov, the Soviet High Com- 
missioner, sent to the heads of foreign missions accredited to the Control 
Council a letter reiterating the Soviet decision to concede sovereign 
status to east Germany (see 25 March) and saying that in all questions 
involving the German Democratic Republic the relevant east German 
authorities should therefore be consulted. 

16 Apr.—West Germany. War Criminals. The French High 
Commissioner announced the release of fourteen war criminals and the 
reduction of sentences on twenty-five others as an Easter clemency action. 

17 Apr.—Berlin. Dr Truchnovié. The west Berlin police an- 
nounced that it had received a confidential report that Dr Truchnovié 
had been kidnapped by Major Paul, an official of the east German 
police who was stated to have been responsible for the disappearance 
from the U.S. sector of Dr Linse in 1952. 

The disappearance of another west Berlin resident, Dr Silgradt, a 
member of the German League for the Rights of Man, was announced. 

A demonstration by about 2,000 people, including Mrs Truchnovié, 
took place in the British sector. Leaders of the three west Berlin parties 
demanded that the western allies take immediate steps to deal with the 
threat to the lives and liberties of west Berliners. 

18 Apr.—Restrictions on Movement. Mr Semionov, Soviet High 
Commissioner, rejected the western proposal for four-Power talks on 
questions of traffic and movement throughout Germany, and reiterated 
the Soviet view that joint committees of east and west Germans should 
be formed to discuss these and other questions. Mr Semionov stated that 
so far as Berlin was concerned the American authorities had taken no 
steps to dissolve ‘criminal organizations’ in the western sectors whose 
activities against east Germany had necessitated special measures of 
trafic control throughout east German territory. 

20 Apr.—Dr Truchnovié. The east German news agency and wire- 
less network issued a statement alleged to have been made by Dr 
Truchnovié (see 14 and 17 April) giving his reasons for having voluntarily 
sought asylum in east Berlin. He said that he had become convinced 
that the various emigrants’ organizations had no future; that they 
existed merely to sell their services to western agents. ‘In the past 
emigrants were kept by Fascist Germany; now they live on American 


+ money.’ It was useless to cast aspersions on the Soviet Union, or to 


deny its successes and achievements. 

21 Apr.—East Germany. Alleged Arrest. The east German news 
agency stated that Dr Wolfgang Silgradt, who had been missing from 
west Berlin since February, had been arrested ‘two months’ previously 
while attempting to carry out acts of sabotage in the Soviet sector. He 
was said to have made a confession. Dr Silgradt was a political refugee 
from east Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 1 Apr.—Soviet Note. In a statement in the Com- 
mons on the Soviet Note of 31 March, Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, 
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pointed out that the possibility of a German defence contribution to the 
European Defence Community and the creation of ‘military grouping; 
in the west was denounced in the Note while the existence of German 
military formations in the east zone and the Soviet treaty arrangements 
with the satellite Powers and eastern Germany were ignored. The Note 
described N.A.T.O. as an aggressive treaty directed against the Soviet 
Union, but Mr Eden reminded the House that N.A.T.O. was the 
answer to Soviet policy and not the cause of it. It had been created by 
the western nations in response to overwhelming Soviet strength and 
to the menace which Soviet policy and action represented. In thes 
circumstances Soviet membership of N.A.T.O. would not of itself be 
sufficient assurance to its members ‘who well understand that its con- 
tinued existence is their surest guarantee of a free life’. Moreover it was 
not yet clear whether the Soviet Government was willing to subscribe 
to and practice N.A.T.O. principles of individual liberty and the rule of 
law under which the parties pledged themselves to strengthen their free 
institutions. H.M. Government was convinced ‘that for the purpose of 
world peace and security the United Nations, if used in the larger spirit 
of its Charter, affords the best forum and the most hopeful opportunity. 
The Government are not convinced that new associations of a broad 
and general character, such as are proposed in the Soviet Note, can in 
present conditions, replace the free partnership of like-minded nations. 

3 Apr.—Arab-Israel Tension. In a speech to the Zionist Federation 
of Great Britain, Mr Eliahu Elath, Israeli Ambassador, said that Israel 
anxiety at the tension with bordering Arab States was increased by 
‘the knowledge that western Powers are still supplying arms to some of 
these States, and even contemplating increasing those supplies, while it 
is obvious that such arms are more likely to be used against Israel than 
for the legitimate defence of the whole area against outside aggression’. 

5 Apr.—Hydrogen and Atomic Weapons. The Commons adopted 
without a division an Opposition motion moved by Mr Attlee which, 
recognizing the grave threat to civilization of the hydrogen bomb, called 
for an immediate initiative by the Government to bring about a meeting 
of the heads of the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Soviet Russia to reconsider the reduction and control of 
armaments and to devise policies and means for removing the fear 
oppressing all peoples and for strengthening collective peace through 
the United Nations. 

Replying to the motion, Sir Winston Churchill said that the gulf 
between the high explosive bomb used at the end of World War I! 
and the atomic bomb used against Japan was smaller than the gulf 
developing between the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb. With all 
its horrors the atomic bomb did not seem unmanageable as an instru- 
ment of war. The hydrogen bomb carried dimensions which had never 
confronted practical human thought, but had been confined to the 
realms of fancy and imagination. According to the best available 
intelligence the Soviets were well behind the United States in the pr0- 
duction of the hydrogen bomb even before the American explosion of 
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1 March, but on the other hand they were much nearer the United 
States in the development of hydrogen bombs than in that of atomic 
bombs. He said the Government did not dissent from the principle of 
the motion provided it was understood that the word ‘immediate’ did 


| not commit them to action at an unsuitable time, or lead only to courting 


a polite deadlock, or even provoking a refusal. He thought it was cer- 
tainly best to see first what happened at the Geneva conference at the 
end of April before attempting to propose a meeting of the three heads 
of Governments, and he suggested also that a conference of the atomic 
powers—Russia, the British Commonwealth and the United States— 
on President Eisenhower’s proposals for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy might lead on to and make possible a talk on supreme issues be- 
tween heads of States and Governments concerned. Government policy, 
he said, would always be zuided by two main aims—to convince the 
Soviet leaders and Russian people that the western democracies had no 
aggressive designs on them, and to ensure that until that purpose had 
been achieved western strength would be sufficient to deter any Soviet 
aggression and to ward it off should it come. 

During his speech Sir Winston disclosed that in 1943 he and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had signed an agreement at Quebec which provided (1) 
that neither party would use the atomic bomb against each other; (2) 
that they would not use it against third parties without each other’s 
consent; (3) that they would neither of them communicate any infor- 
mation about it to third parties except by mutual consent; and (4) that 
in view of the heavy burden of production falling upon the United 
States any post-war advantages of an industrial or commercial character 
should be dealt with on terms to be specified by the President to the 
Prime Minister; the Prime Minister disclaimed any interest in such 
aspects beyond what might be considered by the President fair and just 
in harmony with the economic welfare of the world. Replying to Oppo- 
sition attacks against the Government for failing to demand full 
information about the hydrogen bomb from the Americans, Sir Winston 
declared that the Labour Government had abandoned their claim under 
this agreement to be consulted and informed. Mr Attlee denied this. He 
said the Labour Government had made the claim but the U.S. Adminis- 
tration were prevented by the Senate who passed the McMahon Act 
from giving the information. Sir Winston strongly opposed those who 
demanded that the United States should be given the choice of joining 
with Britain in the plan for high level talks or facing the prospect of 
‘going it alone’. He said he had no doubt that such a policy would bring 
wat nearer and it was a delusion to suppose that a declaration of 
neutrality would render the United Kingdom immune from danger 
from Russia. Russia’s very inferiority in atomic and hydrogen weapons 
would compel her to use to the utmost her enormous preponderance in 
conventional warfare. A simultaneous counter-attack on western 
Europe would be the only form of immediate reprisal and of securing 
territorial hostages which the Soviet Government could take. 

Mr Eden, replying to the debate, said that if there was a serious in- 
tention on the part of Russia or anyone else to make some new contri- 
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bution to the question of disarmament, the place to make it, in the firs 
instance, secretly and effectively was in the sub-committee of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission. If there were any other opportunities in the 
Assembly, in talks, and finally in a meeting at the highest level, the 
Government would be prepared to employ all of these methods. It was 
in this sense that they accepted the motion but they were entitled to say 
how, when, and where to put the emphasis at any given time. 

6 Apr.—Budget. Mr Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented 
the Budget for 1954-5 in the Commons. He described it as a ‘carry-on 
Budget . . . conceived as reaffirming our basic policies rather than as 
marking any major change of emphasis or direction’. He proposed no 
tax concessions and few changes, his main proposals being: small 
reductions in entertainments duty for cinemas, theatres, and sporting 
events; a concession concerning the payment of post-war credits; the 
removal of certain anomalies affecting estate duties; and, in order to 
stimulate industrial modernization, the replacement of the initial tax 
allowance on capital expenditure by an ‘investment allowance’ giving a 
tax-free allowance equal to a part of the cost of investment in the assets 
in addition to depreciation allowance. He estimated revenue at £4,537 
m., and expenditure at {4,523 m. Defence expenditure, before crediting 
U.S. aid (expected to be only £85 m.) was estimated at £1,640 m. 

Giving the results of the past year, Mr Butler said the gold and dollar 
reserves of the sterling area as a whole rose during 1953 by {£240 m. to 
a total of £899 m. In the first quarter of 1954 they rose by another 
£60 m. to £959 m. The United Kingdom’s own balance of payments 
with the rest of the world yielded a surplus of about £225 m. on current 
account in 1953 after the receipt of about {100 m. of U.S. aid. In the 
second half of the year the total current surplus rose to an annual rate of 
£300 m. after taking account of U.S. aid. Over 1953 as a whole in- 
dustrial production was 6 per cent higher than in 1952, and by the end 
of 1953 the volume of exports was 10 per cent higher than a year earlier. 
Mr Butler said there was no ground for complacency about the in- 
crease in productivity when it was remembered that the output a man 
in manufacturing industry in 1953 was little above the 1951 level and 
that the rate of increase was too often below that of competitors. Final 
Exchequer figures showed that total revenue in 1953 amounted to 
£4,368 m., and total expenditure to £4,274 m. Defence expenditure 
totalled £1,365 m. The national debt at 31 March stood at £26,583 m. 
—an increase of {531 m. over the previous year. 

7 Apr.—France: Entente Cordiale. Messages were exchanged 
between Queen Elizabeth and President Coty of France on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the Entente Cordiale. The two Prime 
Ministers—Sir Winston Churchill and M. Laniel also exchanged 
messages. ; 

Canada. The text of the Anglo-Canadian financial agreement signed 
in August 1953 was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 9121, 8.0. 34.) 

11 Apr.—United States. Mr Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, 
arrived in London for talks with British Ministers. 
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12 Apr.—Germany. Herr Bliicher, west German Minister for 
Economic Co-operation, arrived in London. 

Persia. Mr Eden announced in the Commons that a consortium of 
oil companies had been formed composed of: the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company with a 40 per cent share; five American companies, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Socony Vacuum, Standard Oil of California, Gulf 
Oil, and Texas, with 40 per cent; Shell with 14 per cent; and the 
Compagnie Frangaise des Petroles with 6 per cent. The Persian Govern- 
ment had invited representatives of the consortium to Tehran for 
consultations and three representatives of the group had left. Mr Eden 
made clear that Anglo-Iranian would be paid by the other companies 
for their share in the consortium. 

13 Apr.—Anglo-U.S. Talks. On the conclusion of their talks, Mr 
Eden and Mr Dulles issued the following joint statement: ‘We have 
had a full exchange of views with reference to south-east Asia. We 
deplore the fact that on the eve of the Geneva conference the Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China are increasingly developing their activities 
into a large-scale war against the forces of the French Union. They seek 
to overthrow the lawful and friendly Government of Viet-Nam which 
we recognize; and they have invaded Laos and Cambodia. We realize 
that these activities not only threaten those now directly involved but 
also endanger the peace and security of the entire area of south-east 
Asia and the western Pacific, where our two nations and other friendly 
and allied nations have vital interests. Accordingly we are ready to take 
part, with the other countries principally concerned, in an examination 
of the possibility of establishing a collective defence, within the frame- 
work of the Charter of the United Nations, to assure the peace, security, 
and freedom of south-east Asia and the western Pacific. It is our hope 
that the Geneva conference will lead to the restoration of peace in Indo- 
China. We believe that the prospect of establishing a unity of defensive 
purpose throughout south-east Asia and the western Pacific will 
contribute to an honourable peace in Indo-China.’ 

The statement also said that the two Ministers had discussed atomic 
developments. It recalled the concrete proposal for the peaceful use of 
atomic energy which had been handed to the Soviet Ambassador in 
Washington on 19 March and said that no reply had yet been received 
from the Soviet Government. It also noted the British proposal, 
supported by the U.S. and French representatives, for an early meeting 
of the sub-committee of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 

_Mr Eden, Foreign Secretary, made a statement in the Commons in 
similar terms to the joint statement. 

South African Protectorates. Sir Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister, said, in answer to a parliamentary question, that there could 
be no question of the Government agreeing ‘at the present time’ to the 
transfer of Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Swaziland to the Union of 
South Africa. Britain was pledged since the South Africa Act of 1909 
not to transfer the territories until their inhabitants had been consulted 
and until the United Kingdom Parliament had had an opportunity of 
expressing its views. He recalled that Gen. Hertzog had said in 1925 
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that his party was not prepared to incorporate in the Union any territory 
unless its inhabitants wished it. It was both the interest and the desire of 
both South Africa and the United Kingdom that the strong friendship 
between the two countries should remain unbreakable. He therefore 
sincerely hoped that Dr Malan and his Government would not need- 
lessly press an issue ‘on which we could not fall in with their views 
without failing in our trust’. 

In a similar statement in the House of Lords, Lord Swinton, Secret- 
ary of State for Commonwealth Relations, added that relations between 
the administrations of the territories and the Union authorities were 
working very well and there was close co-operation in trade, transport, 
agriculture, health and development. H.M. Government wished and 
intended to continue co-operation in such matters as well as on the 
wider fronts—economic and foreign policy and defence. 

Quebec Agreement. Sir Winston Churchill said in reply to a 
parliamentary question that the Quebec agreement on atomic power 
(see 5 April) was annulled on 7 January 1948 when the new agreement 
came into effect. The clause regarding industrial agreement in no way 
prevented Britain from promoting industrial atomic research and 
production from her own resources, and atomic research and develop- 
ment, applicable both to industrial and military purposes, had in fact 
been carried on since 1945. 

Signature of agreement on British association with E.D.C. (see 
France). 

14 Apr.—British Association with E.D.C. The text of the agree- 
ment signed on 13 April was published as a White Paper. The agree- 
ment included among its provisions: (1) that so long as the United 
Kingdom remained bound by its N.A.T.O. obligations in respect of the 
establishment and maintenance of armed forces under the Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, close co-operation would be maintained 
between the United Kingdom and the E.D.C.; (2) that the United 
Kingdom and E.D.C. should take appropriate measures to ensure 
effective and continuous co-operation between their respective armed 
forces placed under the Supreme Commander, Europe, and, in par- 
ticular, to promote a common military outlook in technical fields; (3) 
that the United Kingdom and E.D.C. should establish a procedure for 
consultation on questions of mutual concern, including the level of 
armed forces placed under the command of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe, on the mainland of Europe; to this end the U.K. 
Government would appoint a representative of Ministerial rank to 
attend meetings of the Council of Ministers of E.D.C. and also a 
representative to the E.D.C. Board of Commissioners. 

The agreement was accompanied by a British declaration which 
stated: (a) that the U.K. Government’s policy would conform to the 
conclusions agreed by the North Atlantic Council in December 1953, 
viz, ‘that the Atlantic community must be prepared to keep in being over 
a period of years forces and weapons capable of deterring aggression 
and of providing for the effective security of the North Atlantic Treaty 
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area’; (6) ‘the U.K. Government will continue to maintain on the 
mainland of Europe, including Germany, such units of its armed 
forces as may be necessary and appropriate to contribute its fair share of 
the forces needed for the joint defence of the North Atlantic area, and 
will continue to deploy such forces in accordance with agreed North 
Atlantic Treaty strategy for defence of this area; H.M. Government 
have no intention of withdrawing from the continent of Europe so long 
as the threat exists to the security of western Europe and of the E.D.C.’; 
(c) ‘the United Kingdom Government will consult with the E.D.C. on 
questions of mutual concern’, including the level of U.K. and E.D.C. 
armed forces placed under the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 
(d) ‘... the United Kingdom agrees to the inclusion . . . of British 
Army formations and Air Force units in European formations and 
vice versa’, and ‘will also join in developing a common policy in tech- 
nical fields . . .”. The declaration ended with the statement that the 
U.K. Government ‘regard the Atlantic alliance as fundamental to their 
policy and will do their utmost to keep it vital and strong. . . ‘They regard 
the North Atlantic Treaty as being of indefinite duration. . .’ 

In a statement on the agreement in the Commons, Mr Eden said that 
the Government were ready to place a British armoured division within 
an E.D.C. corps, and to allow R.A.F. units to participate with European 
units in each N.A.T.O. air group. They would be controlled by a single 
integrated headquarters. These arrangements were designed to last as 
long as they were desired by the Supreme Allied Commander. 

Mr Bevan. Mr Aneurin Bevan resigned from the Labour Party 
Parliamentary Committee. In a statement on his resignation he said 
that he had already profoundly disagreed with the Labour Party’s 
decision to support the immediate rearmament of Germany and he was 
‘deeply shocked at the failure of the parliamentary leadership to 
repudiate Mr Eden’s acceptance of the American initiative (see 13 April 
Anglo-U.S. Talks), which is tantamount to the diplomatic and military 
encirclement of Republican China. This, in my opinion, prejudices, if 
it does not entirely frustrate, the possibility of a negotiated settlement 
at Geneva of the Indo-Chinese war’. He considered that the Labour 
Party ‘should put itself at the head of those forces which are genuinely 
concerned to mediate between the two great Power blocs’. 

16 Apr.—U.K.-Australian meat agreement (see Australia). 

20 Apr.—Anglo-Persian oil discussions on compensation (see Persia). 

Greek statement on Cyprus (see Greece). 


GREECE. 2 Apr.—Ministerial Change. It was announced that Mr 
Markezinis, Minister for Economic Co-ordination, had resigned ‘for 
reasons of health’ and had been replaced by Mr Kapsalis, formerly his 
deputy Minister. 

7 Apr.—Liberal Party. The Liberal Party announced that the 


} Liberal leader and former Prime Minister, Mr Sophocles Venizelos, 


had withdrawn from active politics. Mr Papandreou took over the party 
leadership, 


10 Apr.—Ministerial Changes. The Prime Minister, Field- 
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Marshal Papagos, announced that he had replaced eight of his Ministers 
and two State Secretaries. The new Ministers included: Mr Nikolitsas, 
Interior, and Mr Theofanopoulis, Justice. Field-Marshal Papagos said 
that the reshuffle was designed to give deputies of the Greek Rally a 
chance to show their abilities and did not mean that the displaced 
Ministers had failed in their mission. 

11 Apr.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that, in a reply to the Russian 
Note of 20 March protesting against the building of American military 
bases in Greece, the Government had rejected the protest and had stated 
that any outside attempt to contest Greece’s sovereign right to conclude 
defensive arrangements would be considered as intervention in purely 
internal questions. 

20 Apr.—Cyprus. A Foreign Ministry spokesman said that if by 
22 August the British Government had not agreed to bilateral talks on 
the future of Cyprus, or if such talks failed, Greece would bring the 
issue before the United Nations General Assembly. The Government 
would prefer a peaceful bilateral settlement, and that was the reason for 
the choice of date which was the latest for additions to the Assembly's 
agenda. 

Demonstrations in favour of Enosis took place in Corinth and else- 
where. 


INDIA. 1 Apr.—Portuguese Note re Goa (see Portugal). 

French Settlements. M. Goubert, deputy mayor of Pondicherry 
and representative of the French settlements in the French Parliament, 
took possession of two small police posts in Pondicherry, and thereupon 
proclaimed the union of the commune with India. About 300 followers 
occupied the public buildings at these posts. 

2 Apr.—Hydrogen Bomb. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, referred in 
the House of the People to the hydrogen bomb explosions and said 
that pending the total or partial prohibition of nuclear, thermo-nuclear, 
chemical, and biological weapons, the Government would strive for the 
following objectives: (1) a standstill agreement in respect of actual 
explosions; (2) full publicity regarding the destructive power and 
effects of the weapons; (3) immediate and continuing meetings of the 
sub-committees of the United Nations Disarmament Commission to 
consider a standstill agreement; (4) active steps by those nations not 
directly concerned with the production of the weapons ‘to arrest the 
progress of this destructive potential which menaces all alive’. 

French Settlements. The Government announced that travel con- 
trol would be introduced between India and the settlements of Pondi- 
cherry and Karikal on 19 April. 

French Note of protest (see France). : 

3 Apr.—Seven more villages in Pondicherry were proclaimed 
‘independent’ by M. Goubert’s ‘liberation column’, bringing the total 
so proclaimed to twenty-six. . 

Apr.—French Settlements. The Government delivered a Note 
to the French Ambassador protesting against the serious conditions 
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which it said had arisen in Pondicherry. It mentioned the stoning of the 
library of the Consulate-General and an assault upon a member of its 
staff, and demanded adequate protection for the Consulate personnel. 

Goa. A further Note was delivered to the Portuguese Minister 
following the receipt on 20 March of a Portuguese reply to the original 
Indian protest (see p. 211). 

Mr Dulles on U.S. aid (see United States). 

6 Apr.—French Settlements. Mr Nehru told the House of the 
People that the Government would not take possession of the enclaves 
in the French settlements where the local administration had been 
seized by the people. The French Government had been informed that 
no unilateral action would be taken but the ban on the movement of 
French police across Indian territory would continue. He declared that 
local conditions did not allow of an honest referendum. Moreover a 
referendum was unnecessary as the people had shown they wanted a 
merger with India. He repeated his earlier suggestion that India should 
assume immediate responsibility for the administration of the settle- 
ments until power was transferred. Mr Nehru denied French charges of 
economic pressure. He said certain barriers had been erected to stop 
smuggling but essential supplies were still being sent. Only petrol sup- 
plies had been stopped because of reports that little was to be sold to 
consumers friendly to India. 

The population of Mannadipet, comprising twenty-five villages west 
of Pondicherry, took over police stations and public buildings and 
hoisted the Indian flag, declaring themselves ‘free of French rule’. 

Partisans of integration with India ‘occupied’ the French enclave of 
Tirbouvané, to the west of Pondicherry. The Indian authorities refused 
to allow French police transit to the area to restore order. 

8 Apr.—Burma. The Finance Minister announced in Parliament a 
settlement of Burma’s pre-separation debt to India under which India 
agreed to write off half the capital and all the interest charges due from 
Burma. The debt amounted to 72 crores (£54 m.) of which 48 crores 
represented the capital and 24 crores the interest. Under the Indo- 
Pakistan partition arrangements Pakistan was entitled to 17} per cent 
of the debt, making India’s share of the capital 40 crores. 

The settlement was linked with an agreement providing for the 
purchase by India of goo,o00 tons of Burmese rice at £48 per ton in the 
current year. For every ton of rice purchased Burma agreed to refund 
{13 in reduction of her debt. The amount of debt outstanding after 
the reduction—3-4 crores—would be treated as financial aid to Burma 
under the Colombo plan. Burma agreed to pay to India her share of 
central pensionary charges—representing 7} per cent of the undivided 
liability—and to begin payment of current dues on this amount from 
1954. Arrears of 6 crores would be paid in twenty annual instalments, 
free of interest. 

9 Apr.—Indo-China. Mr Nehru said at a meeting of the Congress 
parliamentary party that the United States’ proposal for joint action in 
Indo-China would reduce the chances of success at the Geneva confer- 
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India (continued) 

10 Apr.—French Settlements. Communists seized the enclave of 
Mannadipet, part of the French settlement of Pondicherry, and set up 
a United Front Government with local Socialists and members of the 
Congress Party. It was also reported that an insurgent government, 
composed of Socialists, had been set up in Nettapakkam. 

Visit of President to Kashmir (see Kashmir). 

12 Apr.—Note to France re French settlements (see France). 

15 Apr.—Goa. Mr Nehru referred in the House of the People to a 
statement by Dr Salazar, Portuguese Prime Minister, that N.A.T.O. 
and the Anglo-Portuguese treaties covered Portuguese possessions in 
India. Mr Nehru said India could not be bound by any agreements to 
which she was not a party, and he urged the immediate withdrawal of 
Portuguese troops from Goa. He repeated that India regarded foreign 
enclaves as anachronisms which should end. India denied the right of, 
and would oppose, any foreign Power which tried to establish bases in 
these enclaves. Mr Nehru noted that no Atlantic Treaty Power had 
endorsed Dr Salazar’s views and Canada had expressed a contrary 
opinion. He said India would maintain the special cultural and religious 
position of Goa, but the transfer of Goa to the Indian Union was 
essential to a settlement. There should be a de facto transfer first 
followed by de jure changes. 

17 Apr.—Geneva Conference. In a statement on the Geneva 
conference Mr Nehru said: ‘It has always been our view that negotia- 
tions under threats—or by military activities being stepped up pre- 
ceding the negotiations and calculated to condition such negotiations, 
or to give impression of being so calculated—are not helpful.’ In regard 
to the Anglo-American communiqué on collective defence agreements 
for south-east Asia and the western Pacific (see Great Britain) Mr 
Nehru said the Indian Government’s attitude was well known and 
remained unchanged. 

19 Apr.—Pakistan Prime Minister on Kashmir (see Pakistan). 

20 Apr.—-French Settlements. A special emissary of the French 
Government delivered to Mr Nehru a ‘personal message of goodwill’ 
from M. Laniel, the French Prime Minister. 

21 Apr.—French Settlements. The Government published as a 
White Paper the text of the Indian Notes to France of 22 March and 
g April (see France, 12 April) and of the French Notes to India of 
25 March and 2 April (see France, 2 April). 

French comment on Indian statement (see France). 


INDO-CHINA. 1 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. Fierce fighting took place 
around a strong point to the north-east of the central position, about one- 
third of which was overrun by the Viet-Minh. Repeated French 
counter-attacks failed to dislodge them completely. The Viet-Minh 
also partially overran a strong point to the north-west of the camp. _ 

Delta. The Viet-Minh mined the road and railway between Hanoi 
and Haiphong. South of Ninh Binh they made an unsuccessful attack 
on a defence post. 
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Laos. There were sharp engagements in central Laos near Xieng 
Khouang and Bankavak. 

Cambodia. Viet-Minh regular forces crossed the border of Cam- 
bodia and occupied Voeun Sai. 

2 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. Colonel de Castries, the French com- 
mander, launched a strong counter-attack and recaptured the strong 
point to the north-east. It was found to be so badly destroyed that it was 
then abandoned. 

3 Apr.—Fine weather allowed the French Air Force to parachute 
reinforcements and supplies to the defenders of the Dien Bien Phu 
fortress and to carry on their attacks against Viet-Minh positions and 
convoys. French counter-attacks succeeded in throwing back the Viet- 
Minh from all positions into which they had infiltrated. 

4 Apr.—Cambodia. Viet-Minh forces besieging Siem Pang, thirty 
miles to the west of Voeun Sai, were engaged by a French operational 
unit dispatched from Stung Treng, fifty miles to the south-west. 

Dien Bien Phu. After mass attacks Viet-Minh forces partially pene- 
trated the French defences at Dien Bien Phu. 

5 Apr.—Counter-attacks by French forces recovered the ground lost 
on the previous day. Considerable damage to the airstrips by Viet- 
Minh artillery rendered them temporarily unusable. 

A French estimate put Viet-Minh casualties in the Dien Bien Phu 
battle at at least a division—one quarter of their original strength. 
French casualties were stated to be heavy but not comparable with the 
enemy’s. 

Mr Dulles on Chinese aid to Viet-Minh (see United States). 

Red River Delta. It was announced that French troops had been 
forced to evacuate the post of Khaly near Haiphong. 

6 Apr.—It was reported that 20,000 Viet-Minh reinforcements were 
on the way to the battle area at Dien Bien Phu. 

7 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. Viet-Minh troops preparing trenches and 
assault positions under cover of darkness were surprised by a French 
sortie and lost sixty killed. 

French aircraft dropped a battalion of reinforcements at Dien Bien 
Phu. They also kept up their attacks on enemy positions and convoys of 
reinforcements. 

Laos. The French High Command announced that Viet-Minh 
forces in southern Laos had ambushed a Franco-Laotian convoy south 
of Pakse and had afterwards crossed the Mekong River and attacked 
Moulapamok, forty miles from the Siamese border. 

8 Apr.—Cambodia. King Norodom Sihanouk of Cambodia pro- 
claimed a general mobilization and announced that Cambodia would 
appeal to the United Nations and ‘all the countries of the world’ 
against the Viet-Minh invasion, and that all French forces in Cambodia 
would in future be under Cambodian command. 

9 Apr.—In the Red River delta French forces repelled a Viet-Minh 
attack about thirty-five miles south of Hanoi, killing forty-eight rebels. 

10 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. In a surprise attack the French defenders 
recaptured the section of the eastern defences overrun by the Viet- 
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Indo-China (continued) 
Minh at the beginning of their offensive, and retained it against con- 
tinued counter-attacks. 

Viet-Nam Decrees. Before leaving for France for talks with the 
French Government, the Emperor Bao Dai issued two decrees, one set- 
ting up a small Viet-Namese War Cabinet and the other integrating the 
private armies of the various religious sects in the national army. 

11 Apr.—Visit of Emperor Bao Dai to France (see France). 

Dien Bien Phu. Four Viet-Minh attacks on the recaptured eastern 
positions were repulsed by the defenders with heavy losses to both 
sides. It was reported that the International Red Cross had appealed to 
both sides not to fire on the sign of the Red Cross. 

Red River Delta. Viet-Minh guerrillas attacked French supply 
bases in the delta, seizing outlying areas around the post of Budy, 
twenty-five miles north-west of Hanoi. Attacks on two other posts were 
repulsed. The Hanoi-Haiphong train was mined by Viet-Minh for the 
sixteenth time within a month and the road was also cut in several 
places. 

12 Apr.—New Viet-Nam Government. The new War Cabinet set 
up by the decree of the Emperor Bao Dai, and consisting of the Prime 
Minister, Prince Buu Loc, the Ministers for Defence and the Interior 
and the Chief of Staff of the Viet-Namese National Army, decreed the 
mobilization of all nationals born in the years 1929 to 1933 inclusive. It 
also forbade persons between the age of eighteen and forty-five to leave 
the country, and ordered trial by court-martial for those resisting 
mobilization and for deserters not rejoining their units before the end of 
the month. 

Viet-Nam. Prince Buu Loc, Prime Minister, said in a speech at 
Hué that they had no wish to prolong a war which was doubly odious 
to them because Viet-Namese were dying on both sides, but so long as 
the enemy sought to impose his will on them they were determined to 
oppose his dream of Communist domination in Viet-Nam. He em- 
phasized the part already being played in the war by the 500,000 Viet- 
Namese under arms, and drew attention to the importance of the 
psychological effect which an ‘unequivocal’ treaty of independence 
would have on Viet-Namese opinion, which was already somewhat 
surprised at the duration of the negotiations in Paris. 

Red River Delta. A French announcement stated that in a battle 
west of Seven Pagodas, at the northern end of the delta, twenty-five 
Viet-Minh were killed and one captured. 

International Red Cross Appeal. The French Command, in 
reply to the International Red Cross appeal, reaffirmed its willingness to 
conclude a truce to permit both sides to evacuate their wounded, but 
said that it was unable to avoid attacks on Viet-Minh casualty stations 
round Dien Bien Phu (of which the enemy had complained) because 
they carried no distinguishing marks. 

13 Apr.—Laos. A French Union force surprised and occupied the 
Viet-Minh post of Na Phao, on the main road fifty miles east of Thakhek, 
after a long march through trackless jungle. 
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16 Apr.—Colonel de Castries, French commander at Dien Bien Phu, 
was promoted to Brigadier-General. 

17 Apr.—Reinforcements were parachuted into Dien Bien Phu. 

Cambodia. The Cambodian Government announced that Com- 
munist-led rebels had massacred more than 100 persons after ambushing 
the Phnom Penh-Battambang train. 

18 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. After several hours’ violent fighting the 
Viet-Minh occupied an advanced post to the north-west of the main 
airstrip. The French reoccupied trenches to the north of the airfield. 

In the delta French Union forces suffered casualties as a result of two 
ambushes by Viet-Minh guerrillas. 

Central Annam. It was announced that a battle had taken place 
between Franco-Viet-Namese troops and four Viet-Minh battalions 
between Pleiku and Ankhe in the plateau district of central Annam. 
The French Union forces had succeeded with air support in ex- 
tricating themselves after four hours’ fighting, although greatly out- 
numbered. 

20 Apr.—Dien Bien Phu. The French forces consolidated the 
defences in a circle of 3,000 yards of barbed wire entanglements. 
According to Viet-Minh radio parachuted supplies were falling ‘pell- 
mell’ over the battlefield because French planes were forced by anti- 
aircraft fire to fly above 6,000 feet. It claimed that in the week ending 
5 April one Viet-Minh unit had captured 776 parachutes with sixty- 
eight tons of supplies. 

The Viet-Minh radio said that in a diversionary attack 500 miles 
south-east of Dien Bien Phu, Viet-Minh guerrillas had attacked Danang, 
near the French air and naval base of Tourane, and had smashed two 
French posts, wrecked the bridge connecting them with the town, and 
put out of action or captured 105 men. 

Cambodia. French fighter aircraft and Cambodian army reinforce- 
ments were sent to aid 400 Cambodian troops surrounded by Viet- 
Minh forces in western Cambodia. Franco-Cambodian forces drove 
back three heavy Viet-Minh companies who had attempted the capture 
of Siem Pang in north-east Cambodia. 

21 Apr.—U.S. decision to fly French troops to Indo-China (see 
United States). 

Dien Bien Phu. Viet-Minh forces increased their pressure against a 
supporting post covering the remains of the main airstrip. Bad weather 
interfered with French air activity. 

Delta. A Viet-Minh force estimated at three battalions ambushed a 
military convoy between Hanoi and Haiphong. Both sides suffered 
heavy casualties in a three-hour battle. Two trains on the Hanoi- 
Haiphong railway were blown up by mines. 


IRAQ. 8 Apr.—Floods. The R.A.F. completed an eight-day airlift 
during which it flew to Iraq 650,000 sandbags and 1,000 tents to help in 
the flood disaster. 


ISRAEL. 3 Apr.—Incident on Egyptian-Israel border (see Egypt). 
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Israel (continued) 

Speech by Israeli Ambassador in London on Arab-Israel tension 
(see Great Britain). 

4 Apr.—Egyptian-Israel Border Incident. The Mixed Armistice 
Commission condemned Israel for the incident on 3 April in which three 
Egyptians were killed. 

7 Apr.—Border incident (see Jordan). 

11 Apr.—Condemnation of Egypt by truce committee (see Egypt), 

13 Apr.—Nazareth Municipal Elections. The results of the elec- 
tion were announced as follows: Communists, 6 seats; western Christian 
community, 3 seats; Muslim community (three lists), 4 seats; Greek 
orthodox community (two groups) 2 seats. 

19 Apr.—Border incidents (see Jordan). 


ITALY. 6 Apr.—E.D.C. Bill. The Prime Minister presented to Parlia- 
ment the Bill for ratification of the E.D.C. treaty which was in the form 
of a single article authorizing the President to ratify the treaty and 
empowering the Government, for a period of eighteen months, to issue 
such decrees as might be necessary to implement the treaty. 

7 Apr.—Atomic and Hydrogen Weapons. A left-wing proposal 
for an early debate on atomic and hydrogen weapons was defeated in 
the Chamber by 262 votes to 189 with 2 abstentions. 

ro Apr.—Government Defeat. Signor Scelba’s Government was 
defeated by four votes in the Chamber of Deputies on a Communist 
amendment to cut by half certain expenditure on the Prime Minister’s 
office. 

A vote on the Budget was annulled by the Vice-President of the 
Chamber when, after 563 deputies had voted, only 281 votes in favour 
and 276 against were recorded in the ballot boxes. Subsequently the 
missing tokens were discovered on the floor. 

Strikes. A three-day strike of bus and tram workers began in Rome. 

11 Apr.—Italian statement on Federal German Government (see 
Germany). 

12 Apr.—The Government obtained a majority of 11 (295 votes to 
284) at the second vote on the Finance Ministry’s estimates. 

Strikes. The strike of public transport workers in Rome was supple- 
mented by a twenty-four-hour strike, in support of wage demands, by 
street cleaners and building workers. 


JAPAN. 1 Apr.—Hydrogen Bomb Test. Mr Okazaki, Foreign Minis- 
ter, said that the United States would be asked for an apology and 
compensation for damage to the fishing boat, Fukuryu Maru, and for 
injuries to its crew caused by the hydrogen bomb test on 1 March. 

The five major parties in the Diet approved a joint resolution calling 
on the United Nations to take ‘appropriate measures’ to promote 
atomic energy control, ban the use of atomic weapons, and prevent 
casualties from bomb explosions. 

2 Apr.—International Court. Japan became a member of the 
International Court at The Hague. 
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12 Apr.—United States. It was announced that Japan had asked 
the United States to reduce the number, scale, and length of time of 
atomic and hydrogen bomb tests in the Pacific. 

It was also announced that the Japanese observer at the United 
Nations had delivered to the Secretary General the Diet’s resolution of 
1 April on atomic weapons. 

21 Apr.—Ministerial Resignation. Mr Takeru Inukai, Minister of 
Justice, offered his resignation after rejecting a request of the Prosecutor- 
General for the arrest of two leading members of the Liberal Party on 
charges of being involved in a shipbuilding scandal. Mr Inukai said 
that he had refused to permit the arrests because such action would 
probably force the resignation of the Government at a time when 
much vital legislation was pending, including Bills affecting rearmament. 


JORDAN. 3 Apr.—Disorders. Ten policemen and six students were 
injured when police clashed with students in Amman who were demon- 
strating against the Turco-Pakistan pact, against Israel for the Nahalin 
incident, and against the arrest of students in the Lebanon. 

7 Apr.—Border Incident. The Government announced that a 
Jewish force of about 100 men had crossed the border near Husan in the 
Bethlehem sub-district. It had been engaged by a Jordan patrol and 
National Guards and after an hour’s battle had withdrawn. It was 
believed to have suffered some casualties. Three hours later a second 
Jewish force had tried to enter the same area but had been forced to 
retire after forty-five minutes’ fighting. U.N. observers had been called 
to the scene, 

19 Apr.—Arab Refugees. King Hussein sent an Easter radio appeal 
to Americans for help to relieve the plight of Arab refugees. 

Border Incidents. It was stated in Amman that Israelis had fired on 
Jordan National Guards in two frontier areas. 


KASHMIR. 1o Apr.—Dr Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
arrived on a four-day official visit. In a reply to a civic address, Dr 
Prasad expressed the belief that ‘Kashmir and India would stay together 
tied by the closest bonds’. 

18 Apr.—It was learned that the Constituent Assembly had made 
certain amendments to its recommendations concerning the application 
of the Indian constitution to Jammu and Kashmir (see pp. 81 and 119). 
One of the amendments provided that the fundamental rights conferred 
by the Indian constitution would not apply to those detained under 
preventive detention and the public security Acts, or to those whose 
freedom was affected by any state law in force before the entry into 
force of the Indian constitution or by any law passed in the following 
five years. (This meant that Sheikh Abdullah, the former Chief Minister, 
and others arrested with him would be unable to appeal to the Indian 
Supreme Court against their ‘unlawful and unwarranted detention’ .) 

_ 21 Apr.—The Chief Minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, declared 
ina speech at Ranbirsinghpura that as the Constituent Assembly had 
‘irrevocably and finally’ acceded to India the question of a plebiscite 
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Kashmir (continued) 

did not arise: it was unthinkable that the Constituent Assembly’; 
decision could be overruled as it was the clear will of the people. He 
was replying to Mr Mohammed Ali’s charges of 19 April, and added that 
Pakistan had no right to meddle in Kashmiri affairs. 


KENYA. 4 Apr.—Constitutional Proposals. It was learned that the 
Indian elected members of the Legislative Council had been instructed 
by the Kenya Indian Congress to participate in the new multi-racial 
Government. 

A mass meeting of Muslims held in Nairobi passed a resolution 
expressing confidence in the Muslim elected members, and welcoming 
the multi-racial Government, but emphasizing that the co-operation of 
Africans and Arabs was essential for its success. 

5 Apr.—Mr B. A. Ohanga, one of the African nominated unofficial 
members of the Legislature, informed the Governor of his willingness 
to accept the portfolio of Minister for Community Development if 
offered to him. 

Emergency Figures. Figures issued for the week ended 3 April 
showed that 105 Mau-Mau were killed, 11 captured wounded, and 133 
suspects detained. Security forces’ casualties were one European and 
thirty Africans killed, one Asian and ten Africans wounded. The burn- 
ing of African schools was stated to be an almost daily occurrence. 

11 Apr.—It was officially announced that negotiations with the Mau- 
Mau terrorists for a mass surrender had broken down, and had been 
abandoned, and that military operations were being resumed and the 
Air Force reinforced. Large-scale sweeps by security forces and bomb- 
ing by the R.A.F. marked the opening of the new offensive. 

It was stated that a letter had been received from a prominent Mau- 
Mau leader, ‘Gen. Karugo’, saying that all delegates who attended the 
meeting on 30 March had been arrested by their own people on sus- 
picion that they had led them into a trap. A Government announcement 
stated that on 7 April there had been a clash between security forces and 
a large gang as a result of which twenty-five Mau-Mau were killed, 
including, it was thought, two of the men who had attended the meet- 
ing, and that this incident was most probably the reason for the sus- 
picion referred to. There was no doubt that the firing had been started 
by the Mau-Mau. 

Gen. Erskine disclosed that ‘Gen. Tanganyika’ and ‘Gen. Kaleba’ 
had been allowed to return to the Mau-Mau gangs to use their influence 
with them to try to persuade them to surrender. 

12 Apr.—Negotiations with Mau-Mau. A statement by the 
European Electors’ Union referred to the breakdown of the surrender 
negotiations as ‘the ignominious but not unexpected end of a question- 
able gamble’ and as another story to add to the Government's record of 
failure in handling the emergency. 

Casualty Figures. The official figures for the week ending 10 April 
showed that 121 Mau-Mau had been killed, nine captured wounded, 
and 109 suspects detained. 
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13 Apr.—It was announced that 1,020 Mau-Mau supporters had 
been arrested since 10 April. The arrests were made on information 
obtained during the surrender talks. 

G.H.Q. East Africa issued a statement giving the history of the 
surrender negotiations begun on 13 February. It said there was no 
doubt that the chief reason for their failure was a battle between 
security forces and terrorists at Gathuni, south-west of Mount Kenya, 
on 7 April in which twenty-five terrorists were believed to have been 
killed and seven captured. ‘No one knew that there was a large gathering 
of Mau-Mau in the forest close to where the gang was attacked. It is a 
matter of extreme misfortune that the action took place where it did, 
when it did. The effect of the Gathuni battle may be serious.’ 


16 Apr.—Council of Ministers. It was announced that the six 
unofficial members in the new Council of Ministers would be: Mr 
Blundell, Mr Havelock, and Mr Welwood (Europeans); Mr A. B. Patel 
and Mr I. E. Nathoo (Asians); and Mr B. A. Ohanga (African). 

Executive Council. A dispatch from Mr Lyttelton, Colonial 
Secretary, announced that the Executive Council would consist of all 
members of the Council of Ministers, together with two Africans— 
Mr James Jeremiah and Mr Wanyutu Waweru—and one Arab, 
Sheikh Mbarak Ali Hinawy. 

17 Apr.—The official Gazette published royal instructions giving 
effect to the Lyttelton proposals for constitutional reform. 


20 Apr.—The Government announced that more than 1,000 Kikuyu 
were to be ordered to quit Dagoretti, an African location five miles 
west of Nairobi, which was to be declared a prohibited area for harbour- 
ing Mau-Mau gangsters. 


KOREA. 3 Apr.—South Korean-Communist Clash. A clash 
occurred between an armed patrol of South Korean civil police and 
Communist guards at a point two miles east of Panmunjom. One South 
Korean was shot dead and another was captured. The Communists 
alleged that the clash occurred on their side of the demarcation line. 


7 Apr.—The Communists complained before the Military Armistice 
Commission that the U.N. Command had sent two patrols into Com- 
munist-held territory to spy or attack or kidnap Communist personnel. 
All those involved in the alleged incidents were South Koreans, and the 
U.N. Command had earlier confirmed that one had been killed and one 
wounded. The U.N. representative, Gen. Lacey, rejected the charge, 
saying that that there was insufficient evidence to show that the in- 
dividuals referred to were members of the U.N. Command. 

12 Apr.—South Korea. The South Korean Defence Minister, 
Admiral Sohn Won II, announced that arrangements had been made to 
‘conscribe all young men who can fight’, give them four to six months’ 
training, and then put them into the reserve. In this way it was hoped 
soon to have a reserve army of a million men. If the armistice were 
broken South Korea would have trained manpower and would only 
need American arms, 
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LIBYA. 8 Apr.—Government Resignation. King Idris accepted the 
Cabinet’s resignation following the non-adherence of the Tripolitanian 
Executive Council to a Federal Supreme Court ruling which had 
declared ‘unconstitutional and invalid’ a royal decree dissolving the 
Tripolitanian Legislative Council. (The King had dissolved the Council 
in January, on the recommendation of the Governor, on the ground 
that it was obstructing the Tripolitanian Executive Council. The 
Tripolitanian Assembly had then taken the case before the Libyan 
Supreme Court.) 

12 Apr.—New Government. A new Government under Mustafa 
Halim, Prime Minister and Minister of Communications, was sworn in. 
Other members included Dr Ali Ameizi (Finance); Khalil Gallal 
(Defence); and Abduffalan Albufeiri (Foreign Affairs). 


LUXEMBOURG. 7 Apr.—E.D.C. Treaty. Parliament voted by 46 to 4 
to ratify the European Defence Community treaty. 


MALAYA. 17 Apr.—Australia. In a broadcast from Singapore on the 
forthcoming Geneva conference, Mr Casey, Australian Minister for 
External Affairs, said that Australia would unreservedly oppose the 
reopening of hostilities to secure the unification of Korea. In both 
Indo-China and Korea the Australian Government’s policy was to give 
very great consideration to the views of the people of these countries. 
‘In each case we believe it to be a matter of first-class importance that 
the independence of the people themselves should be preserved or 
restored’ so that they might be free from fear of outside invasion or the 
imposition of an alien Communist domination. Australia would be a 
willing participant in discussions on the setting-up of a system of 
collective defence for Asia and the western Pacific. 

18 Apr.—U.M.N.0O. At a meeting at Malacca, leaders of the alliance 
of the United Malay National Organization and the Malayan Chinese 
Association condemned as ‘unreasonable, regrettable, and intolerable’ 
the Colonial: Office rejection of the alliance’s request for talks in London 
on a federal election and other issues. 


MEXICO. 17 Apr.—The Minister to the Treasury announced the de- 
valuation of the peso, the new rate being fixed at 12-50 to the United 
States dollar against the previous rate of 8-65. 


MOROCCO. 16 Apr.—Terrorism. Nine Moroccans were sentenced 
to death at Rabat for the murder of three local officials. Two others 
received life sentences and six were sentenced to prison terms varying 
between ten years and thirty years for being concerned in the murders. 

Anti-terrorist Measures. It was announced in Casablanca that the 
town was to be divided into ten arrondissements instead of six in the inter- 
ests of better administration, and that armed Berber tribesmen had 
been temporarily enlisted and brought to Casablanca to reinforce the 
police and help preserve order in the Moroccan quarters. The decision 
to introduce a public works programme, including the construction of a 
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Casablanca-Rabat motor road, to relieve unemployment was also 
announced. 

17 Apr.—Gen. Guillaume, French Resident-General, said in a 
broadcast that the activities of a handful of agitators who for several 
months had been trying to impose their will on the country, had caused 
him, in agreement with the Sultan, to take exceptional measures with a 
view to re-establishing calm and confidence. 


NETHERLANDS. 21 Apr.—Provincial Elections. Elections to the 
eleven Provincial State Councils took place. The results were: Catholic 
People’s Party 31°5 per cent (compared with 28-7 per cent in the 1952 
elections to the Second Chamber of the States General); Labour Party 
29°4 per cent (29); anti-Revolutionists 10-7 per cent (11-3); Christian 
Historicals 9-7 per cent (8-9); Liberals 8-8 per cent (8-8); Communists 
5:3 per cent (6-2). 


NICARAGUA. 5 Apr.—Martiai law was declared after the failure of a 
plot to assassinate the President, Gen. Anastasio Somoza. 


NIGERIA. 1 Apr.—Northern Region. It was announced that the 
Lieut-Governor of the Northern Region had deposed the Emir of 
Dikwa, north-eastern Nigeria, for maladministration and autocratic 
conduct. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION. 2 Apr.—lIn a 
speech on the third anniversary of the establishment of Supreme H.Q., 
Gen. Gruenther, the Supreme Commander, said that in spite of Russian 
allegations against N.A.T.O. they had never found in the allied defence 
plans a single phrase which suggested aggression. He said there could be 
no slackening of effort on the part of N.A.T.O. The Soviet bloc was 
continually increasing its potential force. 

5 Apr.—Marshal Juin. The Council passed a resolution expressing 
profound regret at the public statements made by Marshal Juin on 
27 March (see France) and since repeated by him, declaring them to be 
contrary to the decisions of the Council. 


PAKISTAN. 2 Apr.—Turco-Pakistan Pact. The pact between Pakis- 
tan and Turkey, implementing the agreement reached on 19 February, 
was signed in Karachi. It recognized the ‘need for consultation and 
co-operation in every field for the purpose of promoting the well- 
being and security of their peoples’ Consultation and co-operation in 
defence were to cover the following points: exchange of technical 
information; efforts to meet the requirements of the two countries in 
the production of arms and ammunition; study and determination of the 
ways and extent of co-operation in accordance with Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter in the event of an unprovoked attack from out- 
side. The pact provided for the accession of any state whose participa- 
tion was considered useful by Pakistan and Turkey. (The treaty was the 
third concluded between the two countries, a treaty of friendship 
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Pakistan (continued) 
having been signed in July 1951 and a cultural agreement in June 
1953-) 

5 Apr.—Kashmir. It was announced that the Prime Minister, Mr 
Mohammed Ali, had again written to Mr Nehru suggesting talks on 
Kashmir. 

g Apr.—Israeli-Jordan Tension. In a statement to the press, Sir 
Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister, called for a closer association of 
Muslim countries to support the Jordan case in the Security Council 
and to formulate a united policy towards Israel. He said Jordan should 
have the support of all Muslim States against Israel’s ‘expansionist’ 
policy. 

14 Apr.—Saudi Arabia. King Saud of Saudi Arabia arrived on a ten- 
day official visit to Pakistan. 

19 Apr.—Kashmir. Mr Mohammed Ali, Prime Minister, told the 
Constituent Assembly that India’s attitude to United States military 
aid for Pakistan was holding up the settlement of the Kashmir dispute. 
“There can be no friendship between India and Pakistan,’ he said, ‘so 
long as this dispute is not satisfactorily resolved.’ Pakistan had given a 
definite undertaking, publicly affirmed by President Eisenhower, that 
military aid would not be used for aggressive purposes. Mr Nehru’s 
attitude was obviously based on a misunderstanding: he hoped that ‘we 
shall be able to reassure India that United States military aid is in no 
way directed against the Kashmir dispute’. Mr Mohammed Ali 
accused the Kashmir Government of obstructing the smooth working 
of the Indian and Pakistan Prime Ministers’ agreement of August 1953. 

21 Apr.—Kashmir Chief Minister’s reply to Pakistan (see Kashmir). 


PERSIA. 12 Apr.—Mr Eden on oil consortium (see Great Britain). 

14 Apr.—Oil Talks. Negotiations opened between Persian officials 
and representatives of the consortium of British, American, and French 
oil companies. 

20 Apr.—Anglo-Persian Oil Talks. Discussions began in Tehran 
between British and Persian Government representatives on the 
question of compensation for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

21 Apr.—Gen. Zahedi tendered the resignation of his Government 
to the Shah and was reappointed Prime Minister by royal edict. 


PHILIPPINES. 12 Apr.—President Magsaysay said that the Philip- 
pines favoured Mr Dulles’s proposal for a joint warning to China 
against further aggression in south-east Asia. 


PORTUGAL. 1 Apr.—Goa. It was announced that the Portuguese 
Legation in Delhi had been instructed to reply to the recent Indian 
protest concerning alleged repressive measures in Goa, and in particular 
the arrest of Dr Gaitando. The Portuguese reply claimed that complete 
peace and quiet prevailed in the Portuguese territories in India and that 
the fundamental guarantees and civil liberties prescribed by Portuguese 
legislation were totally respected. Activities aimed at encouraging the 
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annexation of parts of Portuguese territory to other states were illegal 
and constituted a crime against the State. The Indian Government 
would appear to claim the right of protecting Goa Portuguese nationals 
on grounds of racial, cultural, or religious identity, but the Note pointed 
out that the correct universally accepted doctrine was that stated by 
the Indian Prime Minister in the Indian Council of State on 23 Febru- 
ary when he said that so long as the Portuguese authorities were dealing 
with their own citizens the Indian Government could not interfere. 
The Note declared that the Indian protest and the publicity given to it 
could create only tension in the public mind. It protested against the 
campaign of falsehood and incitement to violence against Portugal in 
sections of the Indian press and by elements of the Bombay population 
who had attacked three newspapers of the local Portuguese colony and 
had launched appeals, sometimes with the support of the Indian 
authorities, for armed volunteers, to fight for ‘the liberation of Goa’. It 
said that such activities, taken in conjunction with arrests and maltreat- 
ment of Portuguese citizens and the recent Indian measures restricting 
the innocent transit of persons and merchandise between Indian and 
Portuguese territory, constituted a means of coercion and intimidation 
of the vast majority of Goans living in India. The Note also drew atten- 
tion to the ‘increasingly hostile nature of the tendentious campaign’ 
against Portugal developing in various circles in India, including official 
pronouncements. 
5 Apr.—Indian Note on Goa (see India). 
15 Apr.—Mr Nehru on Goa dispute (see /ndia). 


RUMANIA. 12 Apr.—Decision re Georgescu brothers (see United 
States). 

14 Apr.—Lucretiu Patrascanu and Remus Kopler were sentenced 
to death by a Bucharest court for plotting to overthrow the Communist 
Government. Three accomplices received life sentences and six others 
hard labour for from eight to fifteen years. 

20 Apr.—Communist Party Changes. It was announced that the 
Central Committee of the Rumanian Workers’ (Communist) Party had 
abolished the post of General Secretary, held by Mr Gheorghiu-Dej, 
the Prime Minister, and replaced it by a secretariat of four, which, 
under Politburo supervision, would occupy itself exclusively with party 
work and keep out of Government affairs. ‘The four members appointed 
were: Mr Gheorghe Apostol, hitherto deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister of Agriculture, Mr Nicolai Ceausescu, Mr Mihai Dalea, and 
Mr Janos Fazekas. Mr Alexandru Moghliorosi was relieved of his post 
~ secretary of the Central Committee and appointed a deputy Prime 
Minister, 

Mr Gheorghiu-Dej announced that the party congress had been post- 
poned until 30 October. He complained that party activities had not 
sufficiently improved during the past eight months (since the introduc- 
tion of the new policy of collective leadership). 


SAUDI ARABIA. 14 Apr.—Visit of King Saud to Pakistan (see Pakistan). 
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SIAM. 9 Apr.—Siamese readiness to join in anti-Communist alliance 
(see United States). 


SOUTH AFRICA. 6 Apr.—Hydrogen Bomb. Dr Malan, Prime Minis. 
ter, expressed support in the House of Assembly for Sir Winston 
Churchill’s statement of 5 April on the hydrogen bomb. 

12 Apr.—British Protectorates. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, 
moved in the House of Assembly that negotiations be resumed at the 
stage where they were discontinued in 1939 for the transfer to South 
Africa of Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland. He said that he 
was not making a petition to the British Government for the transfer, 
but merely asking for the resumption of the negotiations. He traced the 
history of the negotiations (the documents of which had been pub- 
lished as a White Paper) and recalled that it had been recognized that 
the British Government were under an obligation to give their officials 
in the territories instructions to win the goodwill of the Natives there 
for transfer to the Union. 

Referring to the argument that the British Government must consult 
the inhabitants of the Territories before agreeing to the transfer, he 
said that they had been similarly bound to consult Africans before the 
formation of the Central African Federation, and although Africans 
had been against federation the British Government had approved it. 
The British Government now stated that they must consult their 
Parliament. It followed that South Africa too had a right to consult 
Parliament in the matter. 

Dr Malan claimed that territorially, historically, and economically 
the three Territories belonged with the Union and that the British 
Government themselves had recognized that none of them could in the 
long run survive as independent economic units. He also claimed that 
the transfer would be in the interests of the Natives themselves and 
declared that the progress of self-government in the South African 
native reserves was far in advance of anything in the protectorates. 
South Africa spent on health, education, and social services £3 78. a 
head of population, against the British Government’s 1gs. in the 
protectorates. A police report stated that there was a hotbed of Com- 
munist agitation in Basutoland, but South Africa was unable to do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr Strauss, the leader of the Opposition, said that, instead of follow- 
ing a course which could lead only to two conflicting decisions by the 
South African and British Parliaments and therefore a stalemate and 
impairment of relations, Dr Malan should have taken up direct negotia- 
tions. He said that while the Opposition shared the unanimous view 
of the country in favour of the transfer, Parliament must recognize that 
the British Government were bound by undertakings requiring them to 
obtain the concurrence of the House of Commons before the transfer. 
He also thought that Britain’s obligation to consult the Territories 
should be taken more seriously than Dr Malan seemed to take it. 

Coloured Vote Bill. The joint select committee on the Coloured 
Vote Bill reported to Parliament. The majority recommended the new 
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Bill which provided, as in the original Bill, for the removal of coloured 
voters from the general roll and their separate representation on a 
communal basis, the only substantial change being an enlargement of 
the Advisory Council on Coloured Affairs. The Opposition minority 
opposed separate representation. 

3 Apr.—Sir Winston Churchill’s statement on the British Pro- 
tectorates (see Great Britain). 

Dr Malan’s motion was approved in the House of Assembly. In 
winding up the debate he mentioned Sir Winston Churchill’s reference 
to friendly relations (see Great Britain) but said the crucial question 
was whether Sir Winston Churchill stood by what had been reached in 
the negotiations in 1939 or whether he rejected it. 

14 Apr.—Dr Malan’s motion on the British Protectorates was ap- 
proved in the Senate by 22 votes to 7. 


SPAIN. 2 Apr.—Prisoners from Russia. The Red Cross ship 
Semiramis arrived at Barcelona with 291 Spanish prisoners repatriated 
from Russia. 

9 Apr.—Gibraltar. It was announced that the Spanish Consulate in 
Gibraltar would be closed on 1 May until further notice. 


SUDAN. 13 Apr.—Egyptian statement on Nile waters agreement (see 
Egypt). 

21 Apr.—Governor-General’s Commission. The House of 
Representatives rejected by 53 votes to 42 the appointment of Ibrahim 
Ahmed as independent member of the Governor-General’s Commission. 

Sudanization Commission. The British member resigned from 
the Commission after it had decided that it was within its powers to 
Sudanize the judiciary. 


SWITZERLAND. 2 Apr.—Professor Bonnard. Professor André 
Bonnard, of the University of Lausanne, was found guilty by the Federal 
Criminal Court of supplying political information to a foreign organiza- 
tion, contrary to Article 272 of the penal code, and was sentenced to 
fifteen days’ imprisonment. A suspension of the sentence was granted, 
dependent on his good behaviour for three years. The Court found that 
insupplying Professor Joliot-Curie, President of the World Peace Coun- 
cil, with information designed to discredit the objectivity, independence, 
and probity of the International Committee of the Red Cross (in con- 
nection with the rejection by North Korea of a proposed Red Cross 
inquiry into Communist allegations of germ warfare by United Nations 
forces) the defendant had provided political information designed to 
discredit the Swiss authorities and the International Red Cross. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. 1 Apr.—The Italian parties issued a 
joint statement in which they said that the grave motives which had 
caused Signor De Castro to resign (see No. 7, p. 212) meant that the 


Rome Government would have to re-examine its Trieste policy and 
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Trieste Free Territory (continued) 
adopt ‘immediate and efficient measures to ameliorate the political and 
economic situation in the two zones of the Free Territory’. 

2 Apr.—Clashes occurred between the police and Communist 
shipyard workers who were demonstrating against unemployment. 

g Apr.—Shops employing about 26,000 people closed in protest 
against economic conditions in Zone A. 


TURKEY. 2 Apr.—Turco-Pakistan Pact (see Pakistan). 

4 Apr.—The Government announced the signing of an agreement 
with two British firms for the construction of a dam and power station 
at a cost of {90 m. Turkish (almost {12 m.). 

12 Apr.—Yugoslavia. Marshal Tito, accompanied by his Foreign 
Minister, Mr Popovié, arrived on a visit to Turkey. 

15 Apr.—Mr Popovié said in Ankara that as a result of the Yugoslav- 
Turkish talks the Balkan pact signed in 1953 would be converted intoa 
full defensive alliance provided Greek consent were obtained. 

21 Apr.—West Germany. An economic mission left for trade talks 
in west Germany. 


UGANDA. 7 Apr.—Buganda. The reply of Sir Andrew Cohen, 
Governor of Uganda, to recent resolutions of the Great Lukiko of 
Buganda was published. He stated that the Lukiko’s decision not to 
elect a new Kabaka was most unwise, and he was not prepared to allow 
the Buganda Government funds for any further visits to Mutesa II 
(in London), nor to allow them to pay him an allowance since he was 
being paid an ex gratia allowance of £8,000 a year by the Protectorate 
Government. Sir Andrew Cohen accepted the Lukiko’s decision to 
postpone the appointment of three new Ministers until after Sir Keith 
Hancock’s inquiry, but pointed out that this would cause further 
delay in the transfer of power to the Buganda Government. 

21 Apr.—Buganda. Four members of the recent Buganda delega- 
tion to Britain stated that the Kabaka was finding difficulty in getting 
his financial allowance without agreeing to ‘conditions almost amount- 
ing to voluntary abdication’. They said that the Governor's reply 
(of 7 April) to their report of their mission was ‘high-handed, dic- 
tatorial, and misleading’. 

Three members of a Buganda committee appointed to discuss 
constitutional changes with Professor Hancock resigned in protest 
against the Governor’s ‘very dictatorial action’, protesting that he had 
vetoed committee members elected by the Lukiko, including Dr 
Bunche, director of the trusteeship department of the United Nations, 
and Dr Kalibala, a native of Uganda living in America. 


UNITED NATIONS 

22 Apr.—Refugees. The convention on the status of refugees came 
into force having been ratified by Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, the Federal Republic of Germany, Australia, and the United 
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Kingdom. It established a new travel document to be supervised by the 
U.N. High Commissioner for Refugees, and was designed to ensure that 
refugees should enjoy treatment not less favourable than that accorded 


to foreigners. 


Disarmament Commission 

3 Apr.—The British, French, and American delegates sent identical 
letters to the chairman of the Disarmament Commission asking for an 
early meeting to permit the Commission to pursue its task in accordance 
with the resolution of the General Assembly on 18 November 1953. 

9 Apr.—At a meeting of the Commission (the first for eighteen 
months) Sir Pierson Dixon (U.K.) proposed that a sub-committee 
composed of representatives of Britain, France, the United States, the 
Soviet Union, and Canada, should begin immediate private talks on 
disarmament. The proposal was supported by the French, U.S., 
Canadian, New Zealand, and Brazilian delegates. Mr Vyshinsky 
(U.S.S.R.) promised to give it serious consideration. Sir Pierson Dixon 
emphasized the ‘new note of urgency in the world’, and proposed that 
the sub-committee should report back by 15 July and that it should 
decide its own methods and procedures. Mr Lodge (U.S.A.) suggested 
that Mr Nehru’s recent statement on atomic and hydrogen weapons be 
referred to the sub-committee. He said there was recognition of mortal 
danger on both sides of the line dividing the world, and he hoped that 
the increasing awareness on the Communist side would be matched by 
a determination equal to that of the west to circumvent the danger and 
unlock the incalculable good in atomic energy. 

14 Apr.—Mr Vyshinsky moved that Communist China, India, and 
Czechoslovakia be included in the proposed sub-committee to hold 
private talks on disarmament. He claimed that the proposed composi- 
tion of the sub-committee was in keeping neither with the Assembly’s 
1953 resolution naming ‘the Powers principally involved’ nor with the 
Berlin conference’s endorsement of the sub-committee idea. 

Mr Lodge rejected the demand for the inclusion of Communist 
China on the ground that it was not represented in the United Nations. 
He said the nations already proposed were numerous enough, respons- 
ible enough, and ‘involved’ enough. The British and French delegates 
also opposed the Russian amendment. 

19 Apr.—Sir Pierson Dixon appealed to Mr Vyshinsky not to press 
his proposal to a vote but to allow the sub-committee to get on with its 
work. He pointed out that the sub-committee membership proposed 
e a United Kingdom followed up the Indian idea originally put 
orward, 

Mr Vyshinsky said that the British resolution ‘rules out any possi- 
bility of hoping for good results of sub-committee work’. He particu- 
larly criticized the exclusion of India, and said that, if his proposal for 
the composition of the sub-committee were rejected and the British 
Proposal adopted, that ‘could create difficulties for the Soviet Union 
(garding participation in the sub-committee’. 

The Commission adopted the British proposal, with Russia alone 
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United Nations (continued) 
against and China and Lebanon abstaining. The Soviet proposal was 
rejected with Russia alone in favour and Lebanon abstaining. 


Economic Commission for Europe 
20 Apr.—East-west Trade. A conference of experts on east-west 
trade opened in Geneva under the chairmanship of Dr Myrdal, the 


E.C.E. executive secretary. 


Economic and Social Council 

6 Apr.—Women’s International Democratic Federation, 
Against strong Soviet objections, the Council voted to withdraw the 
consultative status of the Women’s International Democratic Feder 
tion. The U.S. delegate said the Federation was disseminating dis- 
torted information on economic and social conditions in various 
countries, particularly in colonial and dependent territories, The Soviet 
delegate said there was an attempt under U.N. influence to squeeze 
out non-governmental organizations of which the United States did not 
approve. 

12 Apr.—International Economic and Monetary Situation. In: 
review of the situation, Mr Rooth, managing director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, reported that, excluding the United States, 
the gold and dollar reserves of countries outside the Soviet bloc had 
increased during 1953 by the equivalent of about $2,500 m., or about 
12 per cent, and he said that the outlook for convertibility of the main 
currencies had improved as a result. He noted that discrimination in 
trade was being reduced and a more extensive use of foreign-held 
balances was being allowed, but he gave a warning that some of the 
factors contributing to favourable developments in 1953 were temporary 
and that if they disappeared the dollar gap would reappear. 

U.S. Protest against Chinese Action. The U.S. delegate protested 
against the continued detention of two American correspondents who 
were seized by the crew of a Chinese gunboat on 21 March 1953 be- 
tween Hong Kong and Macao. 

Hydrogen Bomb. During a debate on freedom of information the 
Indian delegate urged that full publicity should be given to the implica- 
tions of the hydrogen bomb, and he suggested that the Secretary- 
General might be requested to secure and make public such informa- 


tion periodically. 


Prisoners of War Commission 

5 Apr.—The Commission issued a strong appeal to Governments 10 
co-operate in solving the fate of prisoners of war still not repatriated or 
accounted for. The chairman, Sefior Gurrero, said that since the last 
session between 40,000 and 50,000 prisoners, mostly Germans and 
Japanese, had been repatriated. 


UNITED STATES. 4 Apr.—N.A.T.O. Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, 
said in a broadcast that Russia was ‘trying very hard’ to break up 
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N.A.T.O., ‘not because the Soviet Union wants really to protect the 
freedom and well-being of western Europe, but wants to undermine it’. 
He was confident that she would not succeed. 

5 Apr.—U.S.-U.K. Atomic Bomb Agreement. The State Depart- 
ment stated in reply to questions that the 1943 agreement mentioned by 
Sir Winston Churchill in his speech in Parliament (see Great Britain) 


® was no longer in effect. 


Indo-China. Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, told the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee that the Chinese Communists, by their continued 
technical help to the Viet-Minh, were causing the approach of a situa- 
tion in Indo-China which might in certain circumstances call for 
retaliation against the Chinese mainland. He said that a Chinese 
general, Ly Chen-hou, was serving at headquarters near Dien Bien Phu, 
that technicians had installed and were operating telephone lines, that 
Chinese gunners were operating radar-controlled 37 mm. anti-aircraft 
guns, and that the Chinese were also supplying artillery, ammunition, 
vehicles, and other equipment. 

India. Mr Dulles told the House Foreign Affairs Committee that the 
Government would ask Congress for $85 m. in economic aid for India 
in the coming fiscal year. ‘India’s foreign policy,’ he said, ‘differs from 
our own, but freedom accepts diversity.’ The Government of India was 
carrying on a notable experiment in free government, and it provided a 
striking contrast with that conducted by China. ‘We believe that it 
is important to the United States that India’s five-year economic plan 
should succeed.’ 

President’s Broadcast. In a broadcast to the nation President 
Eisenhower exhorted Americans to face the implications of the hydro- 
gen bomb and other dangers without panic or fear. He said that under- 
lying all the dangers was the threat of Communism. The hydrogen 
bomb and the atomic age were not in themselves a threat to the United 
States, ‘they are a threat only if an aggressor is determined to use it 
against us. Against that we have to make provisions’, and the ability of 
the United States to retaliate strongly was a ‘deterrent to the men in 
the Kremlin’. ‘We are not going to start a war’ with the hydrogen bomb 
but the Soviet Union knew that quick retaliation would follow any 
aggression upon any of the United States’ allies, or its vital interests. 
The President said that Communist infiltration into the Government, 
schools, and other spheres ‘did exist’ but the fear had been greatly 
exaggerated. There was also fear that other parts of the world would 
fall prey to the Communist sphere. “There is no nation in the world that 
had freely adopted Communism,’ he said. Every instance of Communist 
expansion had been carried out by force, in one way or another, but he 
emphasized that there was no need for panic or hysteria. 

Civil Defence. The House of Representatives unanimously ap- 
proved and sent to the Senate a Bill to continue the President’s authority 
to — a state of civil defence emergency in the event of enemy air 
attack, 

_6 Apr.—Foreign Aid. Mr Stassen, director of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration, presented the foreign aid programme for 1954-5 
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United States (continued) 

to the House Foreign Affairs Committee. It proposed a total of $3,497-7 
m. (compared with $4,726 m. for the current year and $6,011 m. for 
1952-3) and included the following allocations: Europe $947-7 m, 
Near East, Africa, and South Asia $569-1 m.; Far East and Pacific, 
$1,768-9 m., including $1,133 m. for Indo-China; Latin America $4 
m.; non-regional $165 m. The European appropriation, Mr Stassen 
said, would be used largely to pay for military supplies, training, and 
the construction and maintenance of airfields. There would be no direct 
economic aid except for west Berlin, Spain, and Yugoslavia, which 
would jointly receive $77 m. Off-shore procurement of military equip- 
ment and supplies in Western Europe would be within the range of $200 
to $400 m. ‘ 

Expenditures for Europe fell into three main classes: the mutud 
defence programme amounting to $725 m.; the ‘forces support and 
defence support’ programme, including among other things the manv- 
facture in Britain of aircraft for the R.A.F., amounting to $173 m, 
and the development assistance programme, totalling $50 m. The E.D.C. 
countries would receive $116 m. in direct military aid. Mr Stassen 
submitted that the United States should proceed on the assumption 
that E.D.C. would finally be ratified. He defended the provision of aid 
to India, totalling $104 m., and said that Congress approval of such aid 
should not be influenced by current political differences between 
Washington and New Delhi. 

7 Apr.—Indo-China. President Eisenhower said at his press confer- 
ence that the possible consequences of the loss of Indo-China were 
incalculable to the free world. The likely sequence to follow would be 
Burma, Siam, the Malay peninsula, and Indonesia. The American 
defence system based on a chain of islands stretching from Japan to 
Formosa would be imperilled. Japan would be denied important 
markets and might turn to China to replace them. The United States 
was ready to move as far as prudence would allow in seeking at Geneva 
any kind of negotiated settlement that would ease the existing situation, 
but they would not merely accept words; they would expect words to be 
translated into facts and deeds. 

Hydrogen Bomb. President Eisenhower told the press that there 
was no intention of embarking on a programme of seeing how big 
hydrogen bombs could be made: there was no military requirement for 
a bigger bomb than had already been produced. 

Replying to a question on the exchange of atomic information, the 
President said he was sure it was necessary to exchange enough i0- 
formation to allow allies to work together intelligently both for the 
prevention of war and for operating efficiently should war come. 

The Atomic Energy Commission announced that the third test of the 
hydrogen bomb series had been successfully carried out on 6 April 

Mr Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee that the President had approved 4 
greatly increased production of thermo-nuclear weapons and that the 
budget had therefore been revised. The new total was $1,342 ™ 
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including $236 m. for plant and equipment. He said the increased 
expenditure on atomic weapons would make possible a reduction in 
total defence expenditure. 

8 Apr.—Joint U.S.-Canadian Defence. The Canadian and U.S. 
Governments issued a statement outlining steps taken and projected 
for the joint defence of the two countries against atomic bombing. The 
measures included a radar chain known as the Pinetree Chain to detect 
enemy bombers and control fighter aircraft, and an early warning 
radar chain in north Canada known as the McGill Fence. The former 
was nearly completed and partly in operation. Construction of the 
McGill Fence was due to begin during 1954. 

Communism. Mr Wilson, Defence Secretary, announced that in 
future Communists would not be conscripted into the U.S. armed 
forces. 

g Apr.—Siam. The State Department announced that Siam had 
accepted an invitation ‘to join in arranging for a united front against 
Communist aggression in south-east Asia’. 

East-West Trade. Mr Stassen, head of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that the 
new policy agreed on by the United States, France, and Britain, to 
allow more trade in non-strategic goods between east and west aimed 
at turning the Soviet bloc economy towards peace: it was based on ‘an 
analysis that we face a long-term struggle with the Soviet Union and 
not an immediate and inevitable war’. At the same time it meant an 
even tighter control over strategic material. He said exports from west 
Europe to the Soviet bloc were only 31 per cent of pre-war levels, and 
imports from the east were down to 22 per cent. 

10 Apr.—Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, left Washington by air for 
talks with British and French Ministers. 

12 Apr.—Japanese request re hydrogen bomb tests (see Fapan). 

Communism. Mr Brownell, Attorney-General, presented to the 
House judiciary committee the Administration’s proposed measures to 
counter the Communist threat. They included: compulsory registration 
of labour unions and industrial organizations under Communist control 
and in a position to damage national security; removal of suspect 
employees from strategic defence industries; broadening of the sabotage 
laws; extension of the period of the statute of limitation from three to 
five years in the case of non-capital offences; the admissibility of wire- 
tapping in national security prosecutions; making peace-time espionage 
a capital offence; increased penalties for harbouring refugees; and 
liability to loss of citizenship for Americans convicted under the Smith 
Act of conspiring to advocate the overthrow of the Government by 
force or violence. Mr Brownell said that he opposed legislation to 
outlaw the Communist Party and to make membership of it a crime. 

Rumania. The State Department announced that, after a long series 
of approaches by the Department, the Rumanian Government had 
decided to allow Constantine and Peter Georgescu to join their natural- 
zed American parents in the United States. 

13 Apr.—Dr Oppenheimer. The Atomic Energy Commission 
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United States (continued) 

confirmed reports that Dr J. Robert Oppenheimer, who was in ¢ 

of the construction of the first atomic bomb, had been denied access ty 
classified documents pending a security review of his past, and had 
ceased temporarily to be a member of the advisory committee oq 
atomic energy. 

Joint Statement on Anglo-U.S. Talks (see Great Britain). 

Mr Dulles’s visit to France (see France). 

14 Apr.—U.S.S.R. Western Note to Russia on status of China at 
Geneva conference (see U.S.S.R.). 

U.S.-French Statement on Indo-China (see France). 

16 Apr.—European Defence Community. President Eisenhower 
sent to the Prime Ministers of the six countries associated with the 
E.D.C. (France, Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Italy, west 
Germany) a message in which he said that the United States was 
firmly committed to, and would honour its obligations under, the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which was in accordance with U.S. basic 
security interests, and would ‘steadfastly serve those interests regardless 
of the international situation or our relations with any country’. The 
United States and her allies were working through N.A.T.O. to build 
the concrete strength needed to deter aggression, and, should aggression 
occur, ‘to halt it without devastation or occupation of any N.A.T.0. 
country’. The E.D.C. would form an integral part of the Atlantic 
community and would ensure intimate and durable co-operation 
between American forces and E.D.C. forces in Europe. Convinced that 
the E.D.C. would provide ‘a realistic basis for consolidating western 
defence’ and would lead to ‘an ever-developing community of nations in 
Europe’, the President was confident that, with these principles in 
mind, the west European nations concerned would proceed to further 
development of the European community through ratification of the 
E.D.C. treaty. 

The message then gave the following pledges of U.S. policy on the 
entry into force of the treaty: (1) “The United States will continue to 
maintain in Europe, including Germany, such units of its armed forces 
as may be necessary and appropriate, to contribute its fair share of the 
forces needed for the joint defence of the North Atlantic area while a 
threat to that area exists, and will continue to deploy such forces in 
accordance with agreed North Atlantic strategy for the defence of this 
area; (2) the United States will consult with its fellow signatories to the 
North Atlantic Treaty and with the European Defence Community on 
questions of mutual concern, including the level of the respective armed 
forces of the European Defence Community, the United States, and 
other North Atlantic Treaty countries to be placed at the disposal of the 
Supreme Commander in Europe; (3) the United States will encourage 
the closest possible integration between the European Defence Com- 
munity forces on the one hand, and United States and other North 
Atlantic Treaty forces on the other, in accordance with the two plans, 
with respect to their command, training, tactical support, and logistical 
organization developed by the military agencies and the supreme com- 
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manders of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; (4) the United 
States will continue, in conformity with my recommendations to the 
Congress, to seek means of extending to the Atlantic community in- 


§ creased security by sharing in greater measure information with respect 


to the military utilization of new weapons and techniques for the im- 
provement of the collective defence; (5) in consonance with its policy of 
full and continuing support for the maintenance of the integrity and 
unity of the European Defence Community, the, United States will 
regard any action, from whatever quarters, which threatens that in- 
tegrity or unity as a threat to the security of the United States. In such 
events, the United States will consult in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty; (6) in accordance 
with the basic interests of the United States in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, as expressed at the time of ratification, the treaty was regarded 
as of indefinite duration rather than for any definite number of years. 
The United States calls attention to the fact that for it to cease to be 
party to the North Atlantic Treaty would appear quite contrary to our 
security interests when there is established, on the continent of Europe, 
the solid core of unity which the European Defence Treaty will pro- 
vide.’ 

Atomic Energy. A Bill to allow the Atomic Energy Commission to 
co-operate with other countries and regional defence organizations in 
development of defence plans, training in the use of atomic weapons, 
and evaluation of the atomic capabilities of potential enemies was intro- 
duced in both Houses. 

The Atomic Energy Commission announced approval of a research 
and development programme by private industry for the commercial 
use of atomic power. 

Indo-China. Mr Nixon, Vice-President, speaking to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, said that the United States could not 
afford further withdrawals in Asia and in the event of a French with- 
drawal in Indo-China ‘the Administration must face up to the situation 
and dispatch forces’, The United States must take a positive stand at 
Geneva for united action by the free world to save Asia. 

19 Aug.—Indo-China. Mr Dulles, Secretary of State, told the press 
that he thought it ‘unlikely’ that American troops would have to be sent 
to Indo-China, 

Atomic Energy. Mr Strauss, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, announced plans for a conference in 1954 of the world’s 
leading scientists to discuss peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

21 Apr.—Indo-China. Mr Wilson, Defence Secretary, told the press 
that, at the request of the French Government, the U.S. Air Force had 
undertaken to fly ‘certain French Union personnel to Indo-China’ 
from France and North Africa. He said the aircraft would land at bases 
Well outside the combat zone and would afterwards return to their 
regular stations. 

Survey of Far East Aid Programmes. Mr Wilson announced that 
President Eisenhower had asked Gen. Van Fleet to undertake a survey 
of American military assistance programmes in the Far East. 
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U.S.S.R. 7 Apr.—Indo-China. Jzvestia proposed that there should hy 
an immediate cease-fire in Indo-China to ‘enable talks to be opened 
between France and the Viet-Minh’. 

8 Apr.—Pravda stated that the Chinese general alleged by Mr Dull 
(see p. 263) to be serving with the Viet-Minh army ‘does not exist’, |t 
described Mr Dulles’s speech as a transparent slanderous provocation 
designed ‘to poison the atmosphere on the eve of the Geneva conference 
and to intensify tension’. 

11 Apr.—Greek reply to Soviet protest (see Greece). 

Georgia. Tiflis Radio announced that Mr A. T. Khelidze had been 
relieved of his duties as Health Minister of the Georgian Soviet Re. 
public. ; 

14 Apr.—Geneva Conference. The three western Powers stated 
in a Note to Russia that China would be attending the Geneva confer. 
ence as an invited Power and not as an equal. They rejected the Soviet 
Union’s description of the conference as a ‘big five’ meeting. 

zo Apr.—Supreme Soviet. The Supreme Soviet elected on y 
March met in Moscow. 

The Council of the Union (first Chamber of the Soviet Parliament) 
elected a Budgetary Commission of twenty-six members and a Foreign 
Affairs Commission of eleven members, headed by Mr Suslov, one of 
the Communist Party secretaries. 

21 Apr.—The Soviet Government submitted its resignation to the 
Supreme Soviet in accordance with the constitution. Mr Malenkov 
was unanimously requested to form a new Government. 

Budget. Mr Zverev, the Finance Minister, presented the State 
budget for 1954, which provided for an expenditure of 562,700 m 
roubles (nearly £50,240 m.) the highest in the history of the Soviet 
Union. Revenue was estimated at 571,800 m. roubles (about £51,050 
m.). Defence expenditure at over 100,000 m. roubles (about £8,900 m) 
showed a reduction on 1953 of 9,900 m. roubles (about £880,900,000), 
the proportion of total expenditure being 17-8 per cent against 20°8 
per cent for the previous year. Unallocated expenditure amounted to 
104,800 m. roubles, compared with 83,700 m. in August 1953, but was 
to include the allocation for administration which in 1953 had amoun- 
ted to 14,000 m. roubles. 

M. Zverev said that the proposed reduction in defence expenditure 
was due to the Government’s desire to spend more on improving the 
people’s standard of living and on the policy of peace. Part of the money 
saved would be spent on new plans for soil reclamation and increased 
grain crops. There would also be greater expenditure on social and 
cultural measures, health, and education. He spoke of the need for 
better trade relations with all countries, irrespective of their politicd 
systems, and accused the United States of hindering business contacts 
with the Soviet Union and the people’s democracies. 

Mr Zverev criticized several Ministries and said that shoddy goods 
had cost the State 3,200 m. ({285-8 m.) during 1953. The biggest 
shortcomings were in the Ministries of timber and paper industry, 
construction material, and of food. In the coal industry more than b 
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the pits had failed to achieve their targets. Mr Salfronov, chairman of 
the budget commission of the Council of Nationalities, singled out 
for criticism the Ministers of Sea and River Navigation, Coal, and State 
Farms. 

Unesco. The Soviet Union joined the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


YEMEN. 4 Apr.—Resolution of Arab League (see Arab League). 


YUGOSLAVIA. 2 Apr.—‘Socialist Party’ Opposition. An official 
spokesman denied the existence of a ‘Socialist Party of Yugoslavia’, 
declaring that the document received by foreign correspondents on 
28 March was of ‘no significance or truth’. 

12 Apr.—Visit of Marshal Tito to Turkey (see Turkey). 

15 Apr.—Mr Popovié on Balkan pact (see Turkey). 

20 Apr.—Mr Djilas. Mr Djilas resigned voluntarily from the Com- 
munist Party (see 17 January). 

21 Apr.—Marshal Tito returned from his official visit to Turkey. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


May 2 Turkish General Election. 
, 18 Committee of Ministers, Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
Irish General Election. 


, 20 Consultative Assembly, Council of Europe, Strasbourg. 
, 29 Australian General Election. 

une 1 U.N. Trusteeship Council. 

» 2 I.L.O. 37th Session, Geneva. 

» 29 U.N. Economic and Social Council, 18th Session. 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT MEMORANDA 

In the course of its work, the Information Department of Chatham 
House from time to time prepares short factual memoranda. The 
following are offered to readers of the Chronology of International 
Events and Documents. 


Title Date of Completion Price 
Tue BeLtciaN Conco: Economic 
Background Note 21 November 1953 6d. 


BritisH CARIBBEAN: Political and 
Economic Notes: Introduction, 
Barbados, British Guiana, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 


Windward Islands 1 December 1953 2s. od. 
Ecuapor: A Background Note 5 October 1953 Is, od. 
Eruiopia: A Background Note 18 December 1953 gd. 
GENERAL AGREEMENT ON ‘TARIFFS 

AND TRADE (GATT): A Back- 

ground Note February 1954 6d 
INDO-CHINA 1945-54: An Outline 2 April 1954 Is, od. 
New ZEALAND: A Background 

Note 8 January 1954 1s. od. 
ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN 

Economic CO-OPERATION 

(OEEC): Basic Information 24 November 1953 6d. 
Peru: A Background Note 6 October 1953 Is. od. 
THE PROBLEM OF TrrEsTE: A Brief 

Survey (with map) 30 November 1953 1s. 6d. 
Turkey: A Background Note 15 September 1953 Is. od. 


Orders for these memoranda, which are mimeographed, must be 
sent direct to the Information Department, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Chatham House, 10 St James’s Square, London, 
S.W.1, accompanied by the exact payment. 
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